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NEW HYDRAULIC BRAKES—Four-wheel 

hydraulic service brakes, built to Ford 

standards of safety, are regular equip- 
ment on all 1939 Ford Trucks. 


@ New-type piston rings for improved 
oil economy. 

@ All-steel cabs, insulated, ventilated 
and with Safety Glass throughout. 

@ 34-in. frame width standard on all 
units. 

®@ Improved Semi-Centrifugal Clutch. 

@ Worm-and-roller steering. 

@ Full torque-tube drive. 

® Straddie-mounted driving pinion= 
ring gear thrust plate. 

@ Full-floating rear axle. 

®@ Factory-installed two-speed rear axle 
available at extra cost. 

@ Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan. 
Saves time. Saves money. Avoids 

long, costly layovers. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
D V-8 TRUCKS 


NEW 95-HORSEPOWER V-TYPE EIGHT- 
CYLINDER ENGINE —A new 95-hp. V-8 
engine is now available in addition to 
the improved 85 and 60 hp. V-8 engines. 






THIS YEAR Ford gives economy a 
new meaning—over a wider range of 
truck operations than ever before. 

To the time-proved 85-hp. and 
60-hp. V-8 engines is added the new 
95-hp. V-8 engine for greater power 
and speed. It is available in the 
Regular and C. O. E. Trucks. There 
are new hydraulic service brakes for 
quick, straight-line stops, with easy 
pedal pressure. Along with these 
new features are those time-tested 
truck features that have set the 
high Ford standard of performance 
and reliability. 

For 1939 there are 42 body and 
chassis types, with a choice of equip- 
ment including factory-installed two- 











speed rear axle, optional gear ratios, 
transmissions, clutches. 

Ten billion miles of payload per- 
formance have proved the Ford V 
engine and the rugged, dependab'e 
construction of Ford Truck chas:is 
equal to the toughest jobs. 

If you want to know why there ee 
more Ford Trucks on the road thon 
any other make, examine the Fo-d 
Truck. See the 1939 Ford V-8 un 
Match them feature for feature w 5 
any other truck of comparable « 
and price. Know the difference > 
fore you spend another truck dol’ »r. 

Arrange through your Ford des °r 
for a new Ford V-8 Truck with wi h 
to make an actual "on-the-job" ¢: st. 


Los) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, MAKERS OF FORD V-8 CARS AND TRUCKS, MERCU -Y, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 


WEST END BRANCH 
51 Berkeley Square 

























































THE NEW 





ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE TREATY 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreement signed by the 
United States and the United Kingdom on 
November 17th acquires added significance 
when it is considered that Great Britain is our 
country’s largest customer. 

In the interchange of goods between the two 
lands, banking takes an important part by 
providing facilities for export and import cred- 
its, payments and collections, money transfers 
and foreign exchange. 

The Chase National Bank aids the smooth 


flow of Anglo-American trade by maintaining 
three completely equipped and centrally loca- 
ted offices in London. As the oldest American 
banking organization in that international trade 
center, it provides Americans there, resident or 
transient, with every facility for commercial 
or personal banking needs. The Chase Foreign 
Department at its head office in New York is 
constantly in touch with these branches and thus 
is enabled to offer business men in this country 
the benefits of first-hand trade connections. 


A folder, containing in chart form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which 


a large part of world commerce is conducted, has been prepared by the Foreign Department of 
the Chase National Bank and will be sent to business executives on request. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine STREET CoRNER oF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Foreign Branches: LONDON » HAVANA + SAN JUAN © BALBOA « COLON * CRISTOBAL * PANAMA * Offices of Representatives : BERLIN * ROME + MEXICO, D. F. 
THE CHASE BANK— Foreign Branches: PARIS + SHANGHAI ¢ HONGKONG ¢ TIENTSIN 
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TRANSITION 





Arrived: 


Pierre CLEMEN- 
CEAU, 34, grandson 
of the late Georges 
Clemenceau, the “Ti- 
ger” of France, in 
New York, en route 
to Louisiana to marry 
Jane Louise Grune- 
wald, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bene- 
dict Moret Grunewald of New Orleans. 
His father, Capt. Michel Clemenceau, re- 
tired, served as a member of Marshal 
Foch’s staff during the World War. After 
the wedding Dec. 14 they will sail for 
France, where Clemenceau is in the oil 
business. 


International 








Hired: 


JaMEs Rooseve.t, $1, oldest son of 
the President and until Nov. 15 his $10,000 
secretary, as vice president of Samuel 
Goldwyn, Inc., film producers, at a re- 
ported salary of $25,000 a year. “I am 
very happy,” James said, “to be identified 
with an industry in which service to the 
general public is an outstanding feature.” 
The President has frequently cited the 
motion-picture business as a field in which 
executives are paid too much for their 
work, and the Department of Justice has 
a civil suit pending against all major film 
companies for alleged violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 





Appointed; 


Dr. Ross T. McIntire, 50-year-old 
White House physician, as Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy with the 
rank of rear admiral, by President Roose- 
velt. Replacing Rear 
Admiral Percival S. 
Rossiter, who is re- 
tiring. Dr. McIntire 
jumped 118 senior of- 
ficers in the Medical 
Corps to reach his 
new post. Born in 
Salem, Ore., and edu- 
cated at Willamette 
University, he was 
commissioned in the Navy in 1917. An old 
friend of the President and his personal 
doctor for the past five years, McIntire 
will continue to guard the Chief Execu- 
tive’s health in an advisory capacity. 


International 





Confessed: 


By the United States Naval Observa- 
tory in Washington, an error of 0.452 sec- 
ond in a daily transmitted time signal in 
September 1937. Though the mistake was 
caught and corrected before the transmis- 
sion of the final signal on the hour, embar- 











rassed officials still are reluctant to discuss 
the mark against the observatory’s record 
of more than 95 years’ service as the na- 
tion’s official time center. Capt. J. F. Hell- 
weg, Observatory superintendent, made 
an apologetic explanation in his annual 
report: “The temperature control of the 
crystal oscillator failed to operate, causing 
large errors in the rate of the transmitting 
service.” 





Honored: 


Louise A. Boyp, sole American woman 
explorer of polar wastes, by the American 
Geographical Society. She was awarded 
the Cullum Gold Medal for 1938 in rec- 
ognition of her Arctic 
geographical research. 
Miss Boyd, the sec- 
ond woman in 86 
years to receive a so- 
ciety award, arrived 
in New York last 
week after complet- 
ing her sixth Green- 
land Sea expedition, 
which reached a point farther north than 
any other previous American ship. After 
leading a 10,000-mile search for the lost 
explorer Roald Amundsen in 1928, she 
was decorated by Norway with the Order 
of St. Olaf. She also has been honored by 
France with the Legion of Honor. 


fe 


Wide World 





Prime Minister NevitteE CHAMBER- 
LAIN of Great Britain, by the International 
Mark Twain Society, meeting on the 103rd 
anniversary of the author’s birthday in St. 
Louis, Nov. 30. For his “contribution to 
world peace”—engineering a bloodless set- 
tlement of the Czech crisis—they awarded 
him the 1939 Mark Twain gold medal. 





Convicted: 


In Jersey City, Georce W. Rocers, 
radio operator-hero of the 1934 Morro 
Castle ship disaster, on a charge of at- 
tempting to kill his superior officer, Lt. 
Vincent J. Doyle of the Bayonne, N.J., 
police department to get Doyle’s job. Rog- 
ers was accused of making a homemade 
bomb fashioned to resemble a fish-tank 
heater. The bomb, exploding in the police 
station’s radio room, cost Lieutenant Doyle 
the loss of three fingers. He faces a five- 
to twenty-year sentence. 





Retiring: 

Marcaret M. Hanna, as American 
consul to Geneva, Switzerland, Dec. 31, 
1938. A veteran of 43 years of State De- 
partment work, she was one of the first 
women to serve in the country’s foreign 
service. Beginning as a confidential clerk in 
1895, she became confidential secretary to 
Alvey A. Adee, Assistant Secretary of State 
for nearly 50 years. She organized the Of- 
fice of Coordination and Review—which 
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systematically checks 
all incoming and 
outgoing correspond- 
ence—and, following 
Adee’s death in 1924, 
was made the office’s 
chief. Miss Hanna left 
that position in July 
1937 to take over the 
consular post. 








Wide Worlg 





Injured: 


The Duke or GLovucesTER, 38-year. 
old brother of King George VI, when he 
was thrown from his horse while partic. 
pating in a hunt near Melton Mowbray, 
His mount fell on soft, slippery ground 
after taking a jump, and the Duke was 
rushed to the local hospital. Examination 
revealed a simple fracture of the collar 
bone which will keep him inactive for three 
weeks. Though his riding mishaps have 
attracted less attention than those of his 
brother, the Duke of Windsor, Gloucester 
has been injured twelve times. 





Died: 
a Tue Rev. M:- 
CHAEL J. Ripp se, 63, 
member of the Do- 
minican Order, of a 
heart attack, in Balti- 
more, Nov. 29. Or- 
dained a priest in 
1901, he lectured and 
conducted missionary 
work in the South 
and Northwest and 
was co-organizer of the national movement 
of the Holy Name Society—largest Cath- 
olic organization in the country with a 
membership of 1,500,000. In 1922, during 
his twelve-year service as director of the 
society and editor of the Holy Name Jour- 
nal, he conducted a corporate communion 
of 1,000,000 men. 





~~ . ere 


Wide World 


Lr. Gen. Orro von Lossow, 70, for- 
mer commander of the Bavarian Reich- 
swehr, in Munich, Nov. 29. Fifteen years 
ago Nov. 8, Hitler strode into the main 
room of a Munich beer hall, fired a shot 
into the ceiling, and proclaimed the Na- 
tional Socialist revolution. The attempted 
coup proved a fiasco: nineteen revolu- 
tionists were slain, and Hitler was cap- 
tured by von Lossow and his loyal Reich- 
swehr. During Hitler’s trial in February 
1924, his captor declared a dictatorship 
was necessary for Germany’s welfare but 
not one headed by “that swashbuckling 
little ward politician.” Retiring from the 
country’s military service that same yea! 
von Lossow left Germany to accept the job 
of reorganizing the Turkish Army. Though 


‘he later returned to Munich, he never 


became reconciled to the Nazi regime and 
was erroneously reported as killed in the 
1934 blood purge. 
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Gov.-Elect O’Connor 

As a reader of Newsweek I am some- 
what offended. You failed to even mention 
our Governor-elect, Herbert R. O’Connor, 
in your “New Faces” on Nov. 21. For one 
thing, of the two lone Democrats to re- 
place Republican governors, he was one, 
and he went in by a comfortable majority. 
If you had looked to his record as People’s 
Counsel, States Attorney and Attorney 
General, you would have found it to be 
one of which we are proud to boast. We 
have every reason to believe that he will 
be among the new governors likely to 
assume increasing importance in national 
politics between now and 1940. 

TERRENCE J. MURPHY JR. 


Baltimore, Md. 





NewswEEK intended no slight to the 
great State of Maryland, nor to her 
Governor-elect, Herbert R. O’Connor. But 
urgent requests for pictures of and a 
statement by the free state’s bashful 
favorite son went unanswered. 





Praise From Venezuela 

As a loyal reader I congratulate you on 
excellent condensing of the confusing affairs 
of the present. NEWSWEEK is never stuffy 
and monotonous; it is full of vitality and 
will therefore progress. 

H. LUEHRS 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 





‘Favored Nations’ 

In a recent edition of your magazine 
(Nov. 28) you had a very good article 
concerning the trade pact agreement con- 
cluded with England. You made mention 
frequently of a most-favored-nation clause. 
Please explain what you meant by this 
term. 

Allow me to compliment you on your 
excellent articles. 

N. F. NOVAK 

Jersey City, NJ. 


The phrase “most favored nation” in 
international trade agreements actually 
means somewhat the opposite of what the 
phrase might imply, since it binds the 
signatories to renounce the right to “most 
favored” treatment, inasmuch as they ex- 
tend the terms of a pact to any non- 
snatory nation which does not discrimi- 
nate against either of the signatories. 

Thus in the Anglo-American Trade Pact, 
the mutual concessions arrived at apply 
equally to Polish hams, Belgian metals, 
Japanese textiles, French fruit, Czech 
leather goods, and Russian wheat. Similar- 
ly, when the Belgians reduced tariffs on 
French automobiles recently, they auto- 
matically reduced them on American cars. 

Since Germany is the only nation which 
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“The Christmas party at Mr. Wardles” — from Dickens’ immortal ‘‘Pickwick Papers.”’ The 
liquid refreshment was elder wine, laced with COGNAC—and a good time was had by all. 





Crsteemes is synonymous with good 
spirits, and “good spirits” is synonymous 
with Three-Star Hennessy. For almost two 
centuries, Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy has graced Yuletide 


festivities, added its own dis- 





tinguished touch to holiday 
viands, and figured prominently 
on gift lists. Its quality, bouquet 
and “clean” taste make it the 
preferred brandy... as liqueur 


84 PROOF 


...for mixing...for giving. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° Established 1765 











From palm-lined 
beaches to4,000- 
foot mountains! 


BALANCE 
your vacation 


and your budget! 
11 days, all expenses, $129 
up* including 3 days, room 
and meals, at the famous 
Condado Hotel or the Escam- 


bron Beach Club. 
13-day trip with 5-day 
stay .. . $163 up* 
16-day trip with 8-day 
stay ... $183 upf 
18-day trip with 10-day 
stay... $178 up* 


*Thursdays from N. Y., or 
falternate Saturdays. For 
sailings from other ports, and 
air services, see your travel 


agent. 






World's only after-dinner li- 
queur coffee. The demi-tasse of 
royalty. The perfect café royal 
with fine Puerto Rican rum. 
Genial toast to a $90,000,000 
customer of the mainland 
U.S.A. 





Glorious days of cruising, yes 


—but that’s just the beginning, 
just the opening of this “sun 
package.” Here is the brightest 
sun of all...the sun of Puerto 
Rico, shining 360 days a year, 
keeping a winter average of 
73°! And what joyous con- 


trasts it shines upon! Beaches, 
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U.S.A. 


and 4,000-foot mountains. Golf, 
tennis, sea-sports — and native 
cockfights. Modern American 
luxury, and four centuries of 
old Spain. Here brilliant night 
life has the heady rhythm of 
the rhumba. It’s a two-world 
land . . . you'll double your 
pleasure in Puerto Rico! 


TD SED SD DTD DS SD DAD SAD SEND SEND GD EN GED ED Gly 


j MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


Government of Puerto Rico, 
i Institute of Tourism, 


1 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a trip of about 
NAME 





Please send full information on Puerto Rico. I contemplate 4 
—days, starting around 





ADDRESS. 
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currently discriminates against the Unite; 
States and the United Kingdom, the Rec) 
is the only country which will not beneg, 
from every tariff reduction in the Anglo, 
American Pact as fully as the two sign. 
tories. 





Britain’s ML-Boats 


I read with interest your review of thy 
film “Submarine Patrol” in the Noy, 9 
issue of Newsweek. It appealed to py 
particularly because I had the experieng 
of serving for three years as a lieutenan; 














in the British Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
in submarine chasers, mine sweepers, etc, 
or what Kipling aptly called “the fringes 
of the fleet.” 

You say the SC-Boats kept the sea 
lanes open. Well, they did their bit, more 
power to them. But the British Navy 
had 600 small wooden sub chasers, als 
manned by yachtsmen and amateur sailors 
of all sorts, to say nothing of little ships 
of the type normally used for fishing, such 
as trawlers, drifters, and even. sailing 
smacks equipped with a Hotchkiss gu, 
literally thousands of them altogether. 

In 1917 and 718 I had the pleasure of 
cooperating with some of your SC-Boats, 
on several occasions serving in the capacity 
of a moving target for one or other of 
them. The British ML’s were smaller and 
unfortunately bore a very close resem- 
blance to a submarine on the surface. 

I am sending you a snapshot of one of 
the British ML’s. They were 80 feet long, 
as compared with the SC-Boats’ 110 feet, 
and had a maximum speed of 20 knots to 
the SC’s 16 knots. They were designed 
by a well-known firm of American yacht 
and boat builders, though actually built 
in Canada, to the order of the British 
Admiralty. 


Cadboro Bay, B.C. 


R. E. SMYTHIES 





Rascoe Favorites 


Would Newsweex’s Burton Rascoe be 
good enough to select for us his ten favor- 
ite books of the year? 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HAROLD McKAY 


Mr. Rascoe will present his selection of 
the ten outstanding books of the year ™ 
NEewswEEk’s Dec. 26 issue. 
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This Winter’s 
OUTSTANDING GAME 


There’s endless variety and good fun 
| in this sensational Crossword Card 
| Game, which has become ‘‘The Rage of Two 
Continents!’ 2 to 7 players—or solitaire. 
Double the fun for large groups with TWO 
PACKS. Crisp TWO-COLOR cards with 
letters and scoring numbers. 


Double Pack, Gold Box, $1.00. 
Single Pack, 50c 
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GREAT CHILDREN’S GAME 


Whirlwind Board Game of the Great 
Western Plains! Enjoy the excitement of 
tracking down the bandit as you ride with The 
Lone Ranger, Silver and Tonto. Price, $1.00. 


“HI-YO SILVER” ‘n- B=nser Cord Game 





BEST SELLER among the World’s 
Great Standard Games! 
Sets from $2 to $25 
CAMELOT, Exciti Battle Game for men and bo 
N’S “WID 


ys, 
$1 and $2; VAN L E WORLD” Great 
Travel Game, $1.50; SORRY, Fast Action Board Game 
$1 and $1.50; PROFESSOR MIKE KROPHONE, 
Radio Question Game, $1; PEG CHOW and TELKA, 


G 
Two New Excit Jumping Games, Played on the same 
bo: 1 and BOAKE CARTER’S “STAR 
REP R”’ e, $2; LOWELL THO s’ 
“WORLD CRUISE’’ Game 50 K, PIT, 


oO Hy . 
TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c; DONALD 


DUCK, Children’s Game, $1. 
AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS 1xc. 


SALEM, MASS. *« NEW YORK LONDON 




















NEW TRAINS... VE fricldie 


This year millions of Americans have 
rediscovered the pleasure of travel- 
ing by train. We have talked with 
some of them. We know why they 
are once more enthusiastic about 
train travel. Again and again we 
have heard the same phrase repeated 
—“It’s these new trains!” 


Your first glimpse of a silvery 
Budd-built streamliner, skimming 
arrow-like along the rails, is an in- 
vitation to travel. But there is a still 
greater thrill when you step aboard. 
Roomy, luxurious seats, restful color 
schemes, perfect air-conditioning and 
insulation against noise. You are 
hardly aware of speed until you 
watch the landscape shoot past the 
wide windows. And when you reach 
your destination you will be eager to 
travel the Budd way again. 


Each of the twenty-four Budd- 
built trains now in service has pro- 
duced a steady increase in passenger 
traffic. Wherever the new trains run 
they are attracting new travelers. 


This is a hopeful sign for 
America’s hard-pressed railroads. 
For the light-weight trains that Budd 
builds not only add to passenger 
revenue but cost less to operate. Budd 
design and the Budd SHotwe.p* 
process make it possible to build with 
high-tensile stainless steel through- 
out the car structure, and thus achieve 
true light weight without the slight- 
est sacrifice of strength or safety. 

@ Originator of ALL STEEL * automobile bodies, 
Budd has pioneered modern methods in the design 
and fabrication of many steel products. The Budd 
developments in stainless steel include railway cars, 
marine and bridge structures, airplanes, tanks, bus, 


truck and trailer bodies and equipment for the chem- 
ical and rayon industries. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 





BU DD METHODS SAFELY 





ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





litical Straws 


Nenator Bulkley of Ohio, defeated in 
» November elections, can get a Federal 
igeship if he wants it... Gov. Phil La 
Jette of Wisconsin, still enthusiastic 
out his new Progressive party, is going 
road early next year for further study of 
» methods of European political leaders; 
arranging interviews with Chamberlain, 
aladier, Hitler, Mussolini, and others 
.The General Welfare Foundation, the 
ition group supporting a modified 
pwnsend Plan, is negotiating for a work- 
ly alliance with California’s Ham and 
yg movement. 





hanged Policy on Spain 


You can be sure that U.S. policy toward 
e Spanish war is undergoing a complete 
hange and that it will soon become 
own that this government stands 
rongly against a Franco (or German- 
alian) conquest. This is likely to mean 
great many food shipments to the 
yalist side and may mean that the Ad- 
inistration will actively seek repeal of 
e embargo on arms to Spain. Behind 
is change from neutrality is the Ad- 
inistration’s anxiety over Latin America 
d its feeling that a Franco victory 
ould inevitably boost Hitler-Mussolini 
restige and thereby damage U.S. in- 
uence in Latin America. Washington is 
couraged by what it considers unim- 
eachable information that many of the 
ther American republics have also veered 
round to the loyalist cause. 


.$. Dumping 

Despite U.S. industries’ strong denial 
f foreign charges that they have been 
umping goods abroad, the so-called anti- 
honopoly committee has come upon 
lefinite evidence to support some of the 
harges. In the process of investigating 
ther subjects, committee agents have 
ound that at least twenty American in- 
lustries are selling goods in the export 
arket for less than they sell the same 
poods at home. 


K.K.K. vs. C.1.0. 


Recurrent reports of a rapid resurgence 
of the Ku Klux Klan as an anti-C.L.0. 


organization in the South contain some 


truth but much exaggeration. The facts, 
obtained in an informal survey of the 
South, are these: The Klan, long dormant 
in most sections, is getting a few new re- 
cruits as a result of its anti-C.I.0. stand 
and may gradually gain more strength as 
it gets encouragement from more re- 
spectable anti-C.I.0. elements. But it’s 
still far from any real resurgence and 
shows signs of activity only in a few of 
the more illiterate sections of Georgia and 
occasionally in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida. Good index: Imperial Wizard 
Hiram Evans now has his headquarters 
in a single room over a residential garage, 
which he usually uses for bridge playing 
with cronies. (The Klan’s impressive 
original headquarters building in Atlanta 
is now, of all things, a Catholic Church) . 


U.S. and Russia 


Perhaps as a result of recent friction 
with Germany and Italy, the United 
States’ attitude toward the Soviet is soft- 
ening somewhat. After Ambassador Davies 
was switched from Moscow to Brussels in 
May, there seemed no disposition to send 
a new ambassador to Moscow. In the last 
month or two, however, F.D.R. has ap- 
parently changed his plans and has offered 
the post to three wealthy men, all of 
whom turned it down. He’s still on the 
lookout for a likely appointee. 


Guffey Strategy 


Senator Guffey’s statement calling for 
a Roosevelt third term and promising 
F.D.R. Pennsylvania’s 72 delegates at the 
1940 convention is probably just the 
starter in a new succession of third-term 
hints. Best available information is that 
Guffey did not consult F.D.R. before 
making the statement but did talk to— 
and get encouragement from—important 
White House aides. His announcement is 
part of their general plan to keep third- 
term talk very much alive in order to put 
Mr. Roosevelt in a stronger position for 
bargaining with Congress and with party 
leaders. 


Martin’s Reversal 


This department accurately reported 
last week that close associates of Presi- 
dent Homer Martin of the United Auto 
Workers said he’d risk jail rather than 
testify before the Dies committee. Behind 
the fact that he finally did testify is this 
story: Martin originally believed ten days 
was the maximum sentence for refusal to 
appear, but last week, when actually 
threatened with arrest, he learned from 


Washington that he could be jailed for a 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


full year. Incidentally, note that the com- 
mittee didn’t embarrass him by pressing 
him on his old charges of Communism 
among U.A.W. vice presidents.. Thus 
Martin was able to avoid returning to his 
old role of C.1.0.’s obstreperous bad boy. 


Trivia 

A group in Washington is laying plans 
for a “Do or Dies Dinner,” at which 
guests will be important men who’ve been 
attacked before the Dies committee and 
the program will consist of skits and songs 
burlesquing the committee’s hearings . 
That “medal” the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare gave Justice Hugo 
Black was just a dummy box; the actual 
medal was delayed by the discovery that 
Rockwell Kent had misquoted Jefferson 
in the original design . . . F.D.R. was mis- 
taken about there being 12,000 to 15,000 
German and Austrian refugees in the U.S. 
on visitors’ permits; records show the 
actual number to be somewhat less than 
4,000 . . . The SEC has become so over- 
crowded that its monopoly division has 
been switched to the bridal suite and ad- 
jacent rooms in the Benedick Hotel. 





Chinese Strategy 


F rom now on, China’s nationalist gov- 
ernment and its defense setup will be in- 
creasingly decentralized. Air-mailed (hence 
uncensored) reports have it that Chung- 
king will become more and more the 
capital in name only and that Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek in particular will be harder to 
locate. This decentralization, of course, 
will inspire reports of Chinese internal 
political troubles, but there’s no present 
reason for believing these will seriously 
impair Chiang as the rallying point for 
resistance. All of this adds up to the 
probability that Japan will find it increas- 
ingly hard to land a knockout blow and 
that the Oriental war has many, many 
months to go. 


‘France for French’ 


There’s every indication that coming 
months in France will see a rapidly grow- 
ing anti-foreigner movement that may 
well develop anti-Semitic characteristics. 
Early signs include increasing newspaper 
protests against foreigners’ taking French- 
men’s jobs, the conservative Temps’ warn- 
ing that France can’t become racist but 
that something must be done about the 
foreigners, and the alarming rate at which 
anti-Semitic pamphlets and news sheets 
are showing up on the streets. Part of 
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the propaganda is known to be backed by 
a French industrialist whose large hold- 
ings in Germany make him susceptible to 
Nazi pressure. 


German Auto Campaign 


One factor behind Britain’s warnings 
last week that she would fight for Central 
European trade was undoubtedly the 
knowledge that the Reich is launching a 
campaign to cut into Central Europe’s 
cheap - auto market. Without publicity, 
Géring has just appointed Major von 
Schnell, an organizing expert, to head the 
new drive, which will entail barter of the 
cars for raw materials needed by the Reich. 


German-Swiss Strain 


Correspondents covering the Swiss Gov- 
ernment’s drive against domestic -pro- 
Nazism have so far failed to underline the 
increasingly grave strain between Berne 
and Berlin, which can be expected to 
become official at any time now. One 
story missed last week was the unan- 
nounced but strong Swiss protest against 
Nazi educational leaders’ supposed call 
for German “students” who will under- 
take Nazi agitation in Swiss universities 
on fellowships subsidized by Berlin. 


Windsors’ Return Home 


Best information from a variety of 
sources is that a formal reconciliation of 
the British royal family and the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor isn’t nearly so 
imminent as some newspaper stories made 
it seem. Chamberlain apparently did 
promise to take up the Duke’s cause with 
the family and to try to get the royal 
recognition (“Her Royal Highness”) 
which Windsor demands for the Duchess. 
Also, Queen Mother Mary would like to 
have her favorite son near her at almost 
any price. But almost the entire aris- 
tocracy—including Queen Elizabeth, no 
blood relative of the Duke—is dead set 
against royal recognition. A fair guess is 
that the Windsors will continue to live 
for some months as they have been, with- 
out making any established residence in 
England. 


Foreign Notes 


Look for stories of trouble in Algeria, 
where French authorities are gunning for 
Franz Lautier, No. 1 Nazi propagandist 
there . . . Though the British Govern- 
ment claims army recruiting is booming, 
it would take just eight years and one 
month to bring the army to full strength 
at the present rate . . . European diplo- 
mats are telling the tale (doubtless 
apocryphal) that Hitler asked Admiral 
Horthy of Hungary why the Hungarians 
continued the title of Admiral when they 
no longer had a navy—only to get the 
reply: “Doesn’t Italy still have a Minister 





of Finance, and Germany a minister of 
Justice?” . . . Anti-Nazis in Germany are 
surreptitiously distributing a pamphlet 
bearing the Statue of Liberty on its cover 
and containing excerpts from anti-totali- 
tarian speeches by Roosevelt and Hull. 





Rayon Rug Threat 


I key department stores’ experimental 
sales of an all-staple-rayon rug made from 
fabric now woven in Italy prove satisfac- 
tory, the carpet and rug industry may face a 
revolutionary change. The first all-rayon rug 
gives the appearance of an expensive Ori- 
ental, and a 9 by 12 size can be sold for 
$50. Domestic producers have developed 
a satisfactory rayon yarn to replace wool 
for floor coverings, but the rayon demands 
from other industries temporarily prevent 
the companies from starting wholesale 
production of the new product. 


Glare-Proof Cars 


Many of the difficulties which have so 
long postponed general adoption of glare- 
preventing Polaroid glass in auto head- 
lights and windshields are about to be 
solved. For one thing, long-drawn-out pat- 
ent litigation is nearing settlement as a 
result of stock and other considerations 
dealt out to those who’ve been pushing 
suits. Now widespread introduction of the 
glass in new cars is held up chiefly by a 
shortage of the material itself. The Polar- 
oid company is already rushing invention 
and development of machines to produce 
the glass for mass use. 


New Products 


A brewed coffee, put up in cans, and 
ready to be served hot or cold, is being 
tried out in an upstate New York market; 
three 1244-ounce cans will sell for 25 cents 
—or about 3 cents a cup... A new folding 
accordion-like “door,” consisting of a fab- 
ric-covered wire frame suspended from a 
small track across the ceiling, makes it 
possible to divide a large room into smaller 
units at will ... Paper tea balls, employing 
a perforated waterproof paper, are now 
available ... A new rubber cover that can 
be slipped on any steering wheel is de- 
signed for those who are particularly 
anxious to avoid soiling their hands or 
gloves. 


Railroad Future 


Precise remedies to be prescribed for the 
railroad muddle can’t be foretold until 
Washington conferences have proceeded 
further. Certain things, however, are clear. 
Congress is likely to ease restrictions on 
RFC loans to railroads, change bankruptcy 
procedure to hasten rail reorganizations, 
and enact some sort of legislation encour- 
aging mergers. Also, key Washington fig- 
ures are now pushing a plan for a central 









authority in which all freight Movemey 
of trunk lines would be pooled and whi¢ 
would have full power to route freight 
thus avoiding discrimination _ hety,, 
roads on the part of shippers. 













Business Footnotes 


A survey to be released next month y 
refute predictions of greatly increased yj 
ity construction in 1939; preliminary {, 
ures based on questionnaires circilgs 
throughout the industry indicate that ) 
construction won’t appreciably exceed {hj 
year’s total of about $480,000,000 . ._} 
hind the recent transfer of several Westen 
bank examiners is the Treasury’s desire 
be sure there’s no favoritism shown jn }} 
coming California bank investigation __ 
Because synthetic resin, which has 4} 
hardness of steel and can withstand fy 
tion much better, is finding a wide marks 
as a steel substitute, U.S. Industrial Aly 
hol Co. has acquired two companies gp 
cializing in the manufacture of synthe 
resin. 





Cardinal Mooney? 


- an excellent Vatican source come 
substantial confirmation of the rumor that 
Archbishop Edward Mooney of Detro} 
will succeed the late Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes as Archbishop of New York ani 
later Cardinal. 


Match Hoax 


Hundreds of blind people are still be. 
ing victimized by rumors to the effec 
that they can get a Seeing Eye dog ly 
saving empty paper-match folders. The 
Seeing Eye organization has been unable 
to trace the source of the reports. Nor can 
it figure out why anyone would start the 


or | 
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nnd Mi 








rumor, since the saving of free match pack oe 
: nd Paci 

ages would be of appreciable benefit to 1 he Dako 
particular business. ng indic 
—_ akotas 
Missing Persons ~~ 
“Ma” Ferguson and her husband “Farm-wice pac 
er Jim,” both formerly famous as Gov-f™ew Yo 
ernors of Texas, now live in an exclusive shared tl 
section of Austin, Texas, where Ma con- Mp panese 
centrates on raising flowers; Farmer Jim That t 
operating a creamery, and helping an ex #jraus whe 
newspaper man prepare his biography . . . §° not re 
Frank (Home Run) Baker, the Babe Ruth about U 
of prewar days, lives on one of the several anifest 
farms he owns near Trappe, Md.; is d- jrom W: 
rector of a farmers’ credit organization, MP8s fron 
spends much time hunting and going to MPsts o 
ball games in Baltimore and Philadelpha plain tal 
... Floyd Dell, whose books “The Briary-@ Ameri 
Bush” and “Moon-Calf” labeled him «slam E. 
one of the promising young authors of the asked al 
Sherwood Anderson-H. L. Mencken era, Would ( 
lives with his family in Washington, where eventual 


an arme 
vasion ¢ 
one abl 


he works on WPA’s publicity staff and 
spends spare time writing a novel. 
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or Battle on Preparedness 


be. - 

” New Deal Defense Plans 
ace Opposition From Senate 
‘e@ind Military Leaders 


, Gales that periodically sting the Atlantic 
nd Pacific seabcards unroof no houses in 
he Dakotas. This week there were grow- 
ng indications that the people of the 
akotas and many another Midwest state 
lid not run the anti-Nazi fever that 
n-(ewice packed Madison Square Garden in 
y-fm\ew York, any more than they have 
vefmphared the Far West’s perennial fears of 
- Mp apanese invasion. 

That there are still millions of Ameri- 
‘- fans who not only do not want war, but 
.. fo not relish some of the current big talk 
thfebout United States rearmament, was 
al Manifest in pre-Congressional rumblings 
i om Washington and post-election mus- 
n, ergs from the Midwest, in unguarded out- 
0 @Pusts of apprehensive generals, and the 
a plain talk of butchers and bakers. 
-@ Americans were wondering what Wil- 
s iam E. Borah and a dozen other senators 
e [sked aloud: Just how much rearmament 
, Mould Congress authorize, and for what 
e m¢ventuality? Did the military want (1) 
an armed force capable of resisting in- 
vasion of continental United States, (2) 
one able to protect the Western Hemi- 









sphere, or (3) one big enough to bully 
Europe and Asia into behaving in their 
own back yards? 

Far from answering these questions last 
week, the military succeeded only in ac- 
centuating them. In Washington, Louis 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, re- 
iterated to more than 200 Army procure- 
ment specialists that the country needed 
to provide for at least 12,000 more fight- 
ing planes, while Army aviation experts 
insisted half that number would be en- 
tirely adequate. Two days later, in 
Chicago, Johnson startled motor manu- 
facturers with a lurid word picture of 
an “unprepared” nation “rudely awak- 
ened” to a world “where force has begun 
to play a dominant role,” though a week 
before his chief, Secretary Woodring, had 
called in his annual report (written before 
Munich) for comparatively modest im- 
provements designed to insure the defense 
of “our own domains.” No one could say 
whether rearmament would cost the na- 
tion two billions or ten billions. 


Roosevelt Rearmament 
Meanwhile, all sorts of nonmilitary 
people were pointing out how well a de- 
fense program would fit in with the New 
Deal’s domestic program. Theodore Par- 
ker, chief engineer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, stressed the value of TVA as 


r\ 





Harris & Ewing 


The Navy Gun Factory speeds 16-inch rifles to meet America’s growing defense needs 


Political Forces Mobilize 


a munitions center and _ electric-power 
source. Woodring called attention to the 
quasimilitary nature of the new Illinois 
Waterway linking the Great Lakes with 
the Mississippi. Isador Lubin, chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in explaining 
that unemployment waste since 1929 was 
“sufficient to give a fourteen-month vaca- 
tion to every industrial worker employed 
in 1929,” noted that, “in terms of an 
armament program, this entire time might 
have been used in rearming, without any 
greater loss to national income than 
actually occurred.” 

Officials of the CCC speculated on how 
to tie that unit in with defense, and the 
PWA studied the possibility of loan-grants 
to industries to speed preparedness sup- 
plies. Harry Hopkins cited the availability 
of WPA labor to build cantonments, and 
big gun emplacements and then hurried to 
Warm Springs, Ga., to confer with the 
President, lending weight to the report 
that Roosevelt might appoint the WPA 
Administrator to a new Cabinet post of 
Defense Coordinator. 

The suspicion grew, first in the War 
and Navy Departments, later among early 
returning Congressmen, that when the 
President sent up his annual message next 
month, it would reveal a strong defense 
program designed as much to bolster and 
perpetuate the New Deal social program 
as to meet the actual military needs of 
the nation. One of the first to voice such 
a suspicion was Sen. Bennett C. Clark of 
Missouri, who charged that “war hysteria” 
was being used as “a cover” for another 
pump-priming program. Others who served 
notice they would oppose unlimited re- 
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armament included Senators Norris, 
Walsh, Nye, Borah, Townsend, Holt, and 
Bulow. Finally the Army, in the person 
of Chief of Staff Gen. Malin Craig, blew 
up. To a reporter Craig spluttered: “Hop- 
kins and Aubrey Williams [Hopkins’ as- 
sistant] are running the defense show.” 

In such an atmosphere wakeful Con- 
gressmen heard: (1) that the President’s 
experts were preparing a plan to amend 
the Neutrality Act so that he could apply 
an embargo to any nation he deemed an 
aggressor, without applying it to the na- 
tion deemed the victim; (2) that some of 
Roosevelt’s advisers were urging the cre- 
ation of a super-Congressional committee 
on hemisphere defense. 

Immediately Borah threatened to re- 
draft the Ludlow Amendment requiring 
the question of participation in any war 
other than one of defense to be put to the 
people by plebiscite, and help to put it 
through Congress. “I don’t think the peo- 
ple of the United States want their Presi- 
dent to have the power to pursue such a 
course of bluffing and trading as is being 
pursued by the heads of European pow- 
ers,” the Idahoan snorted. The “war hys- 
teria,” Washington noticed, had some- 
what subsided. 

That it had subsided even in New York 
was apparent when the long-drawn-out spy 
trial came to a close last week. Johanna 
Hofmann, a German citizen, got four 
years; Otto Voss, a naturalized American, 
six, and Erich Glaser, a former soldier in 
the Air Corps, two, but the news drew 
scant attention, even in the local press. 


Significance 


There is ample evidence that some of 
the President’s advisers have urged Mr. 
Roosevelt to wrap his unfinished social 
program in an American flag whose folds 
might also hide some recent New Deal 
reverses. The strategy is doubly good, be- 
cause (1) politically, it is calculated to 
fire the public imagination, and (2) 
economically, the New Deal can stress 
probable armament orders and _ other 
hope-raising items. The whole scheme 
is predicated on the idea of a national 
emergency creating national unity, with 
renewed faith in the President as 
leader, and so on. Business was to be 
brought around by well-timed hints that 
diminution of Federal spending might pre- 
cipitate a slump and by promises of big 
industrial orders. 

There is equally ample evidence that a 
number of Congressmen have had time to 
prepare a rebuttal to some of the New 
Deal arguments and that these Congress- 
men have a very considerable segment of 
popular sentiment behind them. A Gallup 
poll taken nearly two months ago, when 
feeling against the Nazis was highest, 
showed only 56 per cent of the West Cen- 
tral area favored any increase in Army 
strength and only 58 per cent advocated 
strengthening the Navy. Both Gov. Philip 


La Follette of Wisconsin and Gov. Elmer 
Benson of Minnesota attributed their de- 
feats at the polls last month in large part 
to uneasiness over the President’s foreign 
policy. 

Craig is not the only Army man who is 
disturbed over the apparent tendency 
to consult men like Hopkins first, mili- 
tary men last. Soldiers don’t like John- 
son’s ballyhoo or his close connection with 
Thomas G. Corcoran; they aren’t inter- 


¥ Wide World 
Messages from railway guns 


ested in the Johnson-Woodring feud but 
just feel the Assistant Secretary talks too 
much. 

Some rearmament is almost certain to 
come out of the next Congress, but there 
will be a tendency to examine every ap- 
propriation bill closely. There will also 
undoubtedly be a concerted effort to curb 
some of the executive powers. If Roose- 
velt should insist on Hopkins for a defense 
post, the Senate might stymie the whole 
rearmament question, at least temporarily. 





Junket and Sugar 


Among hoary political traditions is the 
junket—a trip at public expense, ostensi- 
bly for business but actually for pleasure. 
Come winter, and a Congressional com- 
mittee will decide that Panama Canal de- 
fenses need to be examined. Come sum- 
mer, and it is necessary to see that wild life 
in the national parks is being properly 
preserved. 

Last week Washington bade godspeed 
to a junket that was both large and un- 
usual—taxpayers didn’t foot its bill. Some 
200 Congressmen, government officials, 
and Senators, including Bennett Champ 
Clark, James H. Hughes, Matthew Neely 
and Elmer Thomas boarded a sixteen-car 
train, the Florida Resources Special. At 
Jacksonville, the junketeers were greeted 


by a National Guard band and a gy, 
teen-gun salute from 1-pound howitze 
at Miami they enjoyed a day of free oul 
fishing and swimming; and at Tampa {j, 
were caught up in the gay whirl of 
Spanish fiesta. Then the officials hea, 
for a two-day tour of the United St, 
Sugar Corp.’s property at Lake Okecg 
bee where the company employs 3y 
laborers on 100,000 acres of Everglad 
muck, 

While the Florida State Chamber , 
Commerce was the titular host, mos, 
the gladhanding and backslapping y, 
done by Joseph Ferris, the Washing, 
representative of the sugar compa 
which underwrote the junket with a %; 
000 donation. 

Significance-- 

Cynics were betting even money th; 
even before the Congressional pleasup 
seekers returned home, the capital woul 
hear a word or two about alleged ¢j 
crimination against Florida sugar in fay 
of Cuban, Puerto Rican, and Hawaii 
sugar. 





Pacific Orphan 


New Philippines Report Faik 
to Reassure the Islanders 


Ever since Uncle Sam adopted 
Philippine Islands at the turn of the ce 
tury, the Spanish orphan has had a habi 
of getting what she wanted. Gifts, loa 
and educational missions have steadi 
raised the cultural and living standari 
and the removal of trade barriers in 19 
so improved her commerce that by 19 
she was shipping 80 per cent of her exports 
to the United States and making 64 pe 
cent of her purchases from Americal 
merchants. Yet, despite such tangible bene 
fits, the 40-year crusade for independent 
never abated. 

Four years ago the Philippines got it 
dependence, by the terms of the McDufie 
Tydings Act, which provided that the 
Pacific fledgling would continue to k 
coddled, politically and economically, ut 
til July 4, 1946, then pushed from the nest. 

A year ago Manuel Quezon, President d 
the Philippine Commonwealth, came t 
Washington to wangle reciprocal-trade 
agreements for Philippine sugar, cocontt 
oil, and cordage, against the day when the 
orphan would be on her own. Partly be 
cause he had tarried en route to be wined 


.and dined by the Emperor of Japa, 


Quezon’s Washington reception was cod. 
Piqued, he demanded that the indepent- 
ence date be advanced to 1939. To his 
dismay, Washington did not say no, which 
left him in a difficult position only partial- 
ly saved by President Roosevelt’s propos4l 
that a joint committee study the matter. 

Last week the report of that Jol 
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sparatory Committee on Philippine Af- 
3 was made public. The gist of the 
ee-volume, 2,300-page findings: the in- 
jendence date will not be changed, but 
» orphan will have an additional fifteen 
rs to attain economic maturity through 
waduated scale of tariff concessions un- 


1960. 









The report will not altogether reassure 
sy Filipinos who wish Congress would 









ber @@.j High Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 

lost @Mtt’s suggestion that the whole question 

§ "Ml Philippine independence be given “a 

ng listic reexamination.” Once a popular 

Opanym;chword, “independence” has become a 

a S30 Jism with two possible dangers: (1) it 
vid leave the orphan to buffet the tides 
Japanese imperialism alone and (2) it 
icht mean sudden economic ruin. 
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“il he Political Front 


fan Republicans Plan for 1940; 
bemocrats Chart 1939 Course 


Members of the Republican National 
ommittee, jubilant over last month’s 
ection results, sank into big plush chairs 
bh the Hotel Carlton, Washington, last 
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Wide World 
The South sent ‘Tieless Joe’... 


SfsoQnAaet ress 


he 


“Heck and planned to put a member of 


their party in the White House when (and 
‘@') Franklin D. Roosevelt moves out on 
|. Mian. 20, 1941. 

Meeting for the first time in many 
months, the committee sidestepped a show- 
down between liberal and conservative 
elements, favored a “middle-of-the-road 
program” in Congress, talked of “playing 
ball” with the Roosevelt Administration 









“on those things we think right” and fight- 
ing hard “on those things we think wrong.” 
Threatened with a storm when former 
Sen. Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware, 
veteran. conservative, was elected to the 
executive committee over the liberal Ken- 
neth Simpson of New York, members 
poured oil on the waves by electing Harvey 
Jewett Jr., liberal winger of South Dakota, 
to another vacancy on the committee. 
Among those who followed the proceedings 
were “Tieless Joe” Tolbert, perennial na- 
tional committeeman from South Caro- 
lina, and Princess Julia Cantacuzene, 
granddaughter of U. S. Grant. 

As Republicans charted their course in 
Washington, President Roosevelt, warmed 
by the latest Gallup poll indicating a 
tightened hold on Democratic voters, con- 
ferred at Warm Springs, Ga., with Speaker 
William B. Bankhead on the program for 
the coming Congressional session. Later 
Mr. Roosevelt announced he would ad- 
dress Congress personally when it con- 





Harris & Ewing 


... and Grant’s granddaughter 


venes, indicated there would be no “must” 
bills at the next session, and said his talk 
with Speaker Bankhead was “sweet and 
smooth.” 


Prospects 

Meanwhile Democratic Congressmen, 
drifting back to Washington last week, 
hoped things would be sweet and smooth 
between the White House and Capitol Hill. 
With eyes on 1940, they wished aloud that 
Mr. Roosevelt would not press for con- 
troversial measures which might injure 
the party in the Presidential campaign. 
They said they wanted him to forget about 
his reorganization plan, but they were not 
hopeful that he would do so. They pre- 
dicted that his recommendations would 
include: (1) expansion of the Social Se- 
curity Act, (2) expansion of the national 
defense forces (see page 9), (3) a modi- 
fied plan for reorganization of the Federal 
government, (4) a proposal for rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads, (5) tax recommenda- 
tions possibly involving slight revision of 
business levies, reenactment of certain 
excise imposts, and higher income rates 





in the middle brackets, and (6) minor 
alterations in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Finally, Democratic leaders foresaw 
trouble early in the session over attempts 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act. 





Uncle Sam’s Partner 


When the post office at Atlantic Beach, 
Long Island, needed sprucing up, Post- 
master William H. Dunmeyer thought 
nothing of dipping into his own pocket 
to buy paint. By the same token, when 
Mrs. Dunmeyer mentioned needing a new 
refrigerator, he thought nothing of reach- 
ing into Uncle Sam’s jeans for the price. 
Dunmeyer had an idea his appointment 
a year ago made him a sort of ipso facto 
partner of the government. 

What with the demands on his time 
from his filling station near by, Postmas- 
ter Dunmeyer never kept books on his 
official transactions, so that he did not 
know whether the government owed him, 
or vice versa. Postal inspectors last month 
discovered it was vice versa—$1,236 worth. 

In Federal court last week, Judge 
Robert A. Inch imposed one year’s sus- 
pended sentence and two years’ proba- 
tion, explaining: “He had no criminal 
intent.” 





Mr. Dies’ Feather 


Last summer the ex-preacher Homer 
Martin, president of the C.1.O. United 
Automobile Workers, chatted freely about 
Communists to an “inner circle” in Father 
Charles E. Coughlin’s Shrine of the Little 
Flower at Royal Oak, Mich. Among other 
things, Martin mentioned: (1) a “know- 
ing attempt on the part of certain people 
within the C.L.O. to turn the whole C.L.O. 
over to the Communist party and (2) at 
least four “deals” he said Richard T. 
Frankensteen, vice president of the 
U.A.W., had made with Communists. 

The “inner circle” leaked a little, and 
soon the House committee investigating 
un-American activities had a subpoena out 
for Martin. But in the interim the C.L.O. 
at its national convention in Pittsburgh 
(Newsweek, Nov. 28) had taken a strong 
line toward Communists, and Martin had 
promised President John L. Lewis to drop 
the Red scare. Thus it was a somewhat 
embarrassed witness who last week faced 
Chairman Martin Dies. 

Martin insisted that the whole business 
about Communists in the C.1.0. had been 
greatly exaggerated but did not withdraw 
the charges he had made at Royal Oak. 
Rather, he sought to draw attention away 
from the Red scare by producing a Fascist 
scare. He told the committee that a circuit 
judge in Flint, Mich., had taken part in a 
meeting to raise money for Mussolini’s in- 
vasion of Ethiopia and that Italian con- 
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sular officials in Michigan had browbeaten 
Italian merchants there into espousing 
Fascism. Then he told Dies the committee 
was a “political tool in the hands of reac- 
tionary and vested interests.” 
Significance 

Martin’s appearance was a feather in 
Dies’ cap. The Texan desperately needed 
a star witness who could lend substance to 
the shadowy charges of prior witnesses, 
the calling of whom had thrown the Dies 
committee into some disrepute. Moreover 
Dies needs an additional $200,000 appro- 
priation to carry on his work—and in view 
of Martin’s testimony thinks he may get it. 





Civic Virtue 


Municipal Reform Forces 
of Nation in Full Cry 


There is an old saying, commonly attrib- 
uted to the late Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
militant New York reformer of the ’90s, 
that, while the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, they make better time when 
someone is after them. This week forces of 
civic virtue in various parts of the United 
States were testing Dr. Parkhurst’s ob- 
servation by going after public officials 
suspected of venality. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Amen, spe- 
cial prosecutor appointed by Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman to investigate long-smoldering 
charges of lax law enforcement and offi- 
cial corruption in Kings County, tapped 
the reserves of J. Edgar Hoover and 
brought William I. Conway, former FBI 
agent, from Chicago to track down alleged 
sellers of immunity to racketeers and 
gangsters in that city. Amen announced 
that Conway’s investigating staff will be 
composed entirely of former G-men. 


Machines 


In Waterbury, Conn., famous for clocks, 
citizens set their timepieces early to make 
sure of seats in Superior Court at the trial 
of a score of local officials accused of “de- 
frauding the city of millions.” Heading 
the long column of defendants was T. Frank 
Hayes, versatile Mayor of Waterbury, who 
is also Lieutenant-Governor of Connecti- 


by Hayes and Leary, hired New York ac- 
countants to assist at the lid lifting. To- 
gether they found plenty. Rumors of 
padded pay rolls, missing records, phony 
checks, and queer expense accounts flew 
over Waterbury. 

Finally, in May, a special grand jury 
charged that Mayor Hayes and the chief 
officers of his cabinet, prominent Demo- 
crats and Republicans, had united in op- 
erating “a powerful, ruthless, and corrupt 
conspiracy which cost the city of Water- 
bury more than a million dollars.” Whole- 
sale indictments were returned and bench 
warrants issued. One defendant promptly 
skipped town and hasn’t been seen since. 
When the Mayor and others appeared at 
the court house to arrange bail, huge 
crowds gathered outside and booed until 
police were called. It was expected that the 
trial, which opened last week, would drag 
on for months. 

Meanwhile civic house cleaning in Los 
Angeles, begun by Mayor Fletcher Bow- 
ron, successor to recalled Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw, had reached the point of wholesale 
reorganization of the Police Department. 
Two hundred bewildered patrolmen were 
pounding unfamiliar pavement, while the 
grand jury have brought about the ousting 
of civil-service examinations. Already, 


combined efforts of the Mayor anq 
grand jury have brought about the oug: 
of the police and civil-service commis, 
the indictment of several officials, 
the flight to Mexico of an accused pg 
lieutenant. 

Investigators have disclosed that 
Angeles firemen were paying fixed 
for admission and promotion. Battal 
chief examinations went on the block 
$450, captains’ at $250, and entrance » 
aminations at a mere $100. A former cig 
service manager, turning state’s eviden 
revealed that he was compelled to tg 
orders from Joe Shaw, brother and seom 
tary of the recalled Mayor, now under} 
dictment. The witness said Shaw tosg 
him lists with curt instructions: “Thes 
names have to go on top.” For a long tin 
they did, but now, under the impetus 
Mayor Bowron’s reform drive, a rook 
can turn a hose on a Los Angeles fire with 
out paying for the privilege of so dousing 
the citizenry. 

On the other side of the continent, May. 
or S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia wa 
brushing aside charges cast up by the ne 
tional reform wave. On Sept. 9 Wilson wa 
indicted for “misbehavior in office, faib 
ure to suppress gambling, and unlawfil 
demotion of policemen and firemen.” h 
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cut, and who frequently slips away to 
near-by race tracks to watch his own thor- 
e@ughbreds run when he isn’t functioning 
in his dual capacities. 

Mayor Hayes’ troubles started last year 
when he failed to reelect Daniel J. Leary, 
his Democratic associate, to the Comptrol- 
ler’s office. Sherwood Rowland, Republi- 
can, pulled up in front of Leary with just 
33 votes to spare. When Rowland took 
over Leary’s office at the beginning of this 
year, he began to pry off the lid. The 
Waterbury American and Republican, long 
foes of the Democratic machine controlled 


International 
Landmark: New Yorkers this week took their last rides on the his 
toric but ugly Sixth Avenue ‘El.’ First powered by wood-burning locomo- 
tives, it was regarded as the eighth wonder of the world, although rival 
streetcar companies distributed flaming posters showing the monster (1) 
showering pedestrians with live coals, (2) plunging into New York Bay, 
and (3) smudging the lace curtains it passed. After a long legal battle the 
city won title to the structure and ordered it razed before the Worlds 
Fair. A new subway soon will run under Sixth Avenue. The 60-year-old 
structure, which cost about $3,000,000 to build, was sold for scrap Monday 
to George L. Weissbaum, San Francisco wrecker, for $80,000, high bid. 
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ovember the indictment was thrown 
. 
A few days later, however, a special 
rand jury handed Judge Curtis Bok a 
5,000-word presentment charging that the 
hiladelphia Department of Public Safety 
as riddled with politics, that high officials 
rere incompetent, and that Wilson, by 
lacing rubber stamps in charge, was re- 
ponsible. On Nov. 25 Judge Bok received 
nother presentment, accusing the Mayor 
f borrowing $53,700 from a group of per- 
ons “who might be interested in having 
im pull his punches.” The jurist, forward- 
ng the jury’s findings to Governor Earle, 
he President of the Senate, and the Speak- 
t of the State House of Representatives, 
irtually asked for Wilson’s impeachment. 
jilson promptly insisted that the Gover- 
hor and legislature have nothing to do 
ith impeachment of the Mayor. Never- 
heless, Pennsylvania politicians are specu- 
ating on what action legislators will take 
bn their return to Harrisburg next month. 
Up in Lewiston, Maine, residents still are 
pasping at the strange case of Mayor Don- 
- ee J. Levesque. Accused of accepting a 
| HpPtibe for the appointment of a city health 
officer, Levesque was brought to trial last 
month in Superior Court. The jury dis- 
, [Bsreed and the case was continued to the 
January term. The Mayor, still under bail, 
returned to the City Hall and resumed his 
duties. Last Friday he negotiated with a 
local bank for a $300,000 municipal loan 
while the police vainly sought three other 
officials involved in bribery charges. 



















The Hartford Courant 


Mayor Hayes had the wrong horse 





Elsewhere in the nation 
other reform crusades hit un- 
lucky public officers. In Pitts- 
burgh the grand jury sub- 
poenaed bank books of high 
officials of the law department 
to determine whether anyone 
connected with the city gov- 
ernment had profited by the 
so-called “consent verdict rack- 
et,” by which settlement of 
damage cases without jury 
trial is alleged to have cost 
the city $375,000. At New- 
burgh, N.Y., newspapers ac- 
cused leading office holders of 
fraternizing with the “front 
man” for all the rackets in 
Orange County. At the same 
time, widespread illicit still 
and liquor operations, said to 
have been discovered in the 
shadow of the city hall and 
police headquarters, caused a 
Federal grand jury to call the 
“reprehensible conditions” at 
Newburgh to the attention 
of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
in a demand for a thorough 
investigation of the city ad- 
ministration. And in Minnea- 
polis Judge William A. An- 
derson, conducting a _ one- 
man war against alleged lax 
police enforcement declared that it might 
be a good thing to have a special prosecu- 
tor and a special grand jury to investi- 
gate gambling and vice in that city. 


Men 


As the spirit of reform 
spread, at least two cities, 
fired by La Guardia’s 
overthrow of Tammany in 
New York, cast about for 
big names. 

In Chicago, the so- 
called “school board gang,” 
a group of traditional re- 
formers bent on unhors- 
ing the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine in Cook County, 
sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington to urge Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of In- 
terior, to enter the pri- 
mary Feb. 28 as a “clean 
government” fusionist. To 
reporters Ickes said: “I 
am openminded about it. 
My first love in political 
life as a youth was fight- 
ing the Chicago traction 
interests.” 

San Antonio, Texas, 
still embarrassed by a 
grand-jury disclosure of 
tax irregularities which 
drove Frank Bushick Sr., 
picturesque Tax Com- 
missioner, to resign un- 





Commissioner Bushick got out 
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der fire, began a movement to draft for- 
mer Rep. Maury Maverick for the City 
Hall job. 


Significance 


Civic reform is always good business for 
the “outs,” who capitalize on public in- 
dignation to oust the “ins” and generally 
welcome the emergence of a_ blameless 
Galahad to head the ticket. Whether Ma- 
verick could be elected Mayor of San An- 
tonio is doubtful, since in a city where it 
is practically against the law to be a Re- 
publican he would have to win the nomina- 
tion against the very machine that kept 
him from going back to the House last 
month. 

Ickes privately regards his chances as 
better than even. To intimates last week 
he remarked that, as head of PWA, he had 
got Chicago $60,000,000 for a sewer proj- 
ect, $20,000,000 for a new subway, and 
$8,000,000 for slum clearance in the Negro 
district. “If that won’t elect a man,” the 
Secretary joked, “what will?” Ickes is also 
said to feel that he has enough on Mayor 
Kelly to keep the latter out of the pri- 
maries and enough pull to draw Governor 
Horner’s support away from State’s At- 
torney Thomas J. Courtney, already en- 
dorsed by The Daily News as an anti- 
Kelly “clean up Chicago” candidate. If 
Ickes takes the job, it will be with the idea 
of really cleaning up the city. He thinks 
his Republican opponent would be William 
Hale (Big Bill) Thompson, the man who, 
as Mayor, told King George V of England 
to stay out of Cook County. 















Designers turned out human 
showers and hot-water bottles 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Fire- 
stone as a ‘gum-dipped’ couple 


Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Judd as 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goodyear 


“ Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Grandma’s gown reproduced 


in a new rubber composition 


“Rubber Ball’ 


Costumes at Akron’s Huge Ho 


Show Elastic Imagination 


One thousand citizens of Akron, Ohiy, 
bounced one night last week into a dow» 
town ballroom. The country’s rubber cap 
ital was throwing a party, and no one wa 
allowed on the dance floor unless his cos 
tume was made of rubber. 

Members of Akron’s Women’s Ar 
League thought up the stunt of a “Rub 
ber Ball,” with the idea of demonstrating 
the rubber industry’s constant develop 
ment of new materials, products, and uss 
for rubber. 

The rubber companies at once tume( 
their designers loose, and the resultant 
costumes were fantastic creations—hul 
skirts and clown suits of Martian motifs 
with spangles, streamers, and hot wate 
bottles used for decorations. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Judd arrived in 
Pliofilm rubber replicas of the costumes 
worn a century ago by Charles Goodyear, 
originator of vulcanizing, and his wile, 
Clarissa Beecher Goodyear, while Col. 
David M. Goodrich was sheathed in 4 
flowing Inverness cape. Other chieftains 
of Akron’s rubber clan who were repre: 
sented at the carnival were the Connors, 
Firestones, Houghs, Litchfields, McQueen, 
O’Neils, Richardsons, Robertsons, a0 
Thomases. 

High spot of the Rubber Ball was when 
the judges, headed by Count Alexis de 
Sakhnofisky, chose as the King, Charles 
W. Seiberling, a veteran leader of the in- 
dustry, and as the Queen, Jeannette Ver 
heyden, 22, a department-store elevator 
operator. 
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French Strike Choked Off 
Daladier’s Iron Grasp 


Labor’s Sense of Peril 
the Nation Helps Premier 


ake Labor Decrees Stick 


The 4:10 a.m. local for Mantes-Gassi- 
ourt backed into the nearly deserted 
are St. Lazare on Nov. 30. On the sta- 
ion platform stood three gendarmes, six 
lainclothes men, five poilus in their hori- 
on blue uniforms, and a group of night 
orkers waiting to return to suburban 
homes. The passengers stepped aboard; 

e trainmaster blew a shrill blast on his 
horn; and the train puffed out on schedule. 

It was the first to leave Paris in viola- 
ion of the 24-hour general strike called 
by Léon Jouhaux, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor. Others soon 
were leaving stations as usual. By 5 a.m. 
buses started running. After empty cars 
were first sent out to test the tracks, the 
Metro (subway) was opened to the pub- 
lic, with soldiers guarding entrances. Most 
trains, buses, and subways were driven by 
regular crews who had refused to obey the 
strike order. Some newspapers appeared, 
but in skeleton editions as some of their 
employes had stopped work the night be- 
fore. 

Walls in Paris and other French cities 
had been plastered for days with posters 
demanding Daladier’s resignation because 
of new decrees abolishing the 40-hour week 
and imposing heavier taxes. Before general- 
strike day they were pasted over by new 
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Léon Jouhauz, strike leader 


ones, decorated with the Tricolor, requi- 
sitioning workers in public services and key 
industries under military law. And to back 
up this drastic action, Daladier brought 
so many soldiers and Mobile Guards to 
Paris that the capital bristled with troops 
and guns like an armed camp. The same 
was done at possible trouble spots in the 
provinces. 

Efforts to effect a truce were spurned 
by Daladier. Jouhaux’s strike orders called 


Newsweek from International 


Workers’ weapons: bicycles thrown at French police 


out 4,000,000 of the confederation’s 5,000,- 
000 workers—1,000,000 in vital services 
were excepted. Men were told to refuse 
“passively” to work and warned not to use 
violence. 

Except for the concentration of troops 
and police, Parisian life went on almost 
normally during the day, although more 
than 400 were arrested for refusing to 
work or trying to prevent others. In north- 
ern industrial regions, where coal mines, 
metal plants, and textile mills were closed, 
the strike was only partly successful, with 
comparatively little disturbance and no 
bloodshed. At the Michelin tire factory 
outside Paris, employes who wanted to 
work rioted when they were locked out. 
Daladier, trying to keep employers from 
going that far, requisitioned the factory, 
and opened it. 


‘Song of Victory’ 

At the end of the day, Daladier reviewed 
the situation in a broadcast, declaring: 
“You have proved that democracy, when 
it wishes, can prevent disorder from show- 
ing its ugly head and anarchy from spread- 
ing.” Finance Minister Paul Reynaud, au- 
thor of the decrees which started the 
trouble, told the American Club the result 
was “a triumph for democracy.” But Jou- 
haux on his side announced that he was 
“not dissatisfied” and warned the premier: 
“Daladier may chant his song of victory 
this evening, but let him remember that 
the Tarpeian Rock is located near the 
“Capitol”—an ominous reference to the 
hill from which traitors were hurled to 
death in ancient Rome. 

But Daladier had not ended the situa- 
tion there. New troubles started when 
those who had dropped their tools were 
locked out in reprisal as they returned to 
work. At St. Nazaire, 11,000 metal and 
shipyard workers struck. A general mari- 
time strike was called at Le Havre in sym- 
pathy with 60 crew members of the Nor- 
mandie who were fired because they had 
obeyed the strike order. Minister of Ma- 
rine Louis de Chappedelaine requisitioned 
the Normandie and all other vessels in the 
port. And then the entire Normandie crew 
of 1,400 was discharged for refusal to obey 
the order. That prevented the scheduled 
sailing for New York. Passengers were 
transferred to the Aquitania. 


Significance 


Jouhaux’s report that he was “not dis- 
satisfied” meant that the strike had suc- 
ceeded in registering labor’s protest against 
the new decrees threatening the social re- 
forms won by former Premier Léon Blum’s 
government. 

But the general strike is a weapon that 
often has reacted disastrously for labor. 
Many countries have tried it; yet the 
nearest to a success was the Russian strike 
of 1905 that made the Czar concede a 
semblance of popular representation. The 
British general strike of 1926, the most 
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famous recent example, resulted in a law 
depriving labor of the right to use the 
weapon at all. 

The French strike failed to be general 
largely because the sense of national dan- 
ger from outside was stronger than class 
sentiment. The great majority of workers 
heeded Daladier’s broadcast personal ap- 
peal that they stick to their jobs to avoid 
“the unhappy consequences that a period 
of disorder would have on the future of 
our country.” Its net result was to strength- 
en his position considerably, although he 
will have his hands full when the strike and 
the decrees that caused it are discussed in 
Parliament, which he summoned to meet 
this week. 





Fascist Fever | 
Czechs Hyphenated; Jews 


Scourged; French Aroused 


Last week—two months after Czecho- 
slovakia had been sacrificed at Munich for 
the sake of peace between the Great Pow- 
ers—to the hindrances caused by Nazi per- 
secution of Jews, Italy added a boisterous 
demand for French territory. But this evi- 
dence that the dictators thrive only on 
aggression also had started counter-cur- 
rents. Britain initiated new defense plans; 
Poland flirted with the Soviets; and in the 
Balkans King Carol gave an example of 
ruthless suppression of an internal Nazi 
threat. 


Czech Hyphenation 


From government Ministries in Prague 
last week trucks carted away busts of the 
late Thomas Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s 
founder and first President, and of Eduard 
Benes, the second President, now an exile 
in London. The government had forbidden 
official display of the images of the two 
pre-Munich conference heroes. Nov. 30, 
as the last of the busts were being re- 
moved, cannon on the terrace of Hrad- 
chany Castle boomed a 2l-gun salute to 
the third President, Dr. Emil Hacha, a 66- 
year-old jurist who had been almost un- 
known politically. 

Hacha’s election—by a Parliamentary 
vote of 272 out of 312—ended a period of 
56 days in which the country had had no 
President. It also ended the democratic, 
centralized Czechoslovakia of Masaryk 
and Benes. 

In recognition of Slovakia’s autonomy 
the nation’s name was hyphenated to 
Czecho-Slovakia. And as Premier, the new 
President chose Rudolf Beran, pro-Ger- 
man leader of the Agrarian party. Ber- 
an retained Foreign Minister Frantisek 
Chvalkovsky, a Mussolini admirer; Karl 
Sidor, head of the Fascist Hlinka Guards 


in Slovakia, became Deputy Premier; and 
most other Cabinet posts went to men 
whose political reputations had been built 
on opposition to Masaryk and Benes and 
who favored close ties with Germany. The 
chief exception was appointment of Gen. 
Jan Syrovy as Defense Minister. Syrovy 
was the popular military hero who be- 
came Premier during the last weeks of the 
Sudetenland crisis. 


Germany 


In 1933 Adolf Hitler asked that disarmed 
Germany be granted an army of 300,- 
000 men. He was refused, and two years 
later the Fiihrer introduced conscription 
and established a force of 550,000—150,- 
000 less than France’s army. In 1936 he 
doubled the period of service to two years, 
raising the army to its prewar size of 
800,000. Last week Berlin announced that 
the Reichswehr now numbers 1,000,000 
men—300,000 less than Russia’s standing 
army, the world’s largest. 

Most of this year’s increase resulted 
from the absorption and reequipment of 
the Austrian Army. (Old Austrian mate- 
rial was sold, partly to Hungary, partly 
to Greece, which in turn resold it to the 
Spanish loyalists.) The balance of the 
additional recruits came with the annexa- 
tion of the Sudetenland, which added 300,- 
000 Czech-trained men to the Reich’s still 
deficient reserves. 


Jews 


Marshal Goring, Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop, and other Nazi leaders stood 
on street corners in Berlin rattling small 
money boxes as Germany celebrated its 
first “Jew-Free Day.” Primarily Dec. 3 
is the Day of German National Solidarity, 
devoted to public collections for the Win- 
ter Relief Fund, but this time all Jews 
were ordered to remain in their houses 
from noon until 8 o’clock that night. And 
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Czech President Hacha 
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by the time they emerged, the Reich had 
taken the most decisive step thus fap 
toward confining Jews in modern ghettos+ 

Count Wolf Heinrich von Helldort 
Berlin Police Chief, proclaimed that hence. 
forth Jews will be barred from theater; 
museums, sport arenas, memorials, pubj, 
buildings, and bathing beaches. Likewiy 
they were forbidden even to appear jy 
Berlin’s most important centers, thy 
Wilhelmplatz, the Wilhelmstrasse, a4 
parts of Unter den Linden. Jews living jy 
these districts or frequenting them 
business must obtain a police permit every 
twelve hours. Violations will be punishej 
by a fine of 150 marks ($60) or six weeks 
in jail. In addition, Helldorf announced th 
ban would be extended to the Kurfiirstey. 
damm, Friedrichstrasse, and other fash. 
ionable districts. Jews were advised ty 
move to the Scheunenviertel region, , 
squalid slum. These orders applied only 
to Berlin, but provincial officials were ay. 
thorized to copy them. 

On top of this, Heinrich Himmler, head 
of all Reich police, put out an order for 
bidding Jews everywhere in the country 
to own or drive private automobiles o 
motorcycles. Licenses must be surrendered 
before the end of December. Himmler’ 
explanation was that “the cowardly mu- 
der committed by the Jew Grynszpan 
[who shot a secretary of the German En. 
bassy in Paris Nov. 7], aimed at the entire 
German people, has made it clear that 
Jews are unreliable and incapable of own- 
ing and operating cars. This defensive 
measure against Jewish arrogance ex- 
presses the German people’s sense of 
justice.” 

Of the Reich’s 700,000 Jews only 19% 
escaped last week. They were all between 
7 and 17, the first of 5,000 children that 
a British committee hopes to evacuate. 
At the Berlin railway station only mothers 
bade them farewell. Most fathers were in 
concentration camps. Each child was per- 
mitted to take one mark (40 cents) and 
a small handbag of personal belongings. 
Dutch committees provided food on the 
trip through the Netherlands, and a 
British steamer—called the Prague—took 
them to the North Sea port of Harwich. 
They were settled in a camp near by and 
are to be distributed later among British 
families. 

In the enormous problem of evacuation 
the International Refugee Committee 
made scarcely a dent. Its executive com- 
mittee, composed of French, British, 
Dutch, Brazilian, and American repre- 
sentatives, met in London and heard that 
France and the Netherlands would eaci 
shelter 10,000 Jews temporarily, while 
Australia agreed to take 15,000 perma- 
nently, provided each had $1,000 capital 
But neither these nor other evacuation 





* So-called from the area in Rome — fist 
city to effect legal segregation — where Jews 
were herded from 1555 to 1870. 
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Jans can progress so long as Germany 
fuses even to negotiate with the com- 
‘ittee or let Jews take any property out 


dor 

lence. the country. 

aters, 

bie aml tally 

oa The first warning that Italy intends to 

“e press territorial claims against France was 
Q 






‘ounded Nov. 4 when a crowd responded 
» the Duce’s Armistice Day speech with 
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Roberto Farinacci 


shouts of “Tunisi, Nizza, Savoia.” Last 
week the same cry with “Corsica” added, 
of MP was raised in the Chamber of Deputies 
by two veteran Fascist cheerleaders, Ro- 
berto Farinacci and Achille Starace, past 
and present party secretaries. The whole 
Chamber took up the chorus instantly; 
army officers in the visitors’ gallery roared 
an echo; and women spectators added a 
soprano note. 

The Duce, sitting at the government 
table, folded his arms, thrust out his jaw 
and stared stonily ahead. In the diplomatic 
” gallery Lord Perth, British Ambassador, 
imitated him. André Francois-Poncet, the 


; French Ambassador whose arrival three 
F weeks earlier had been hailed as a sign of 
" reconciliation between the two countries, 


smiled as though he didn’t understand 
what the demonstration meant. 

Two days later, minus the smile, Fran- 
gois-Poncet delivered a formal protest to 
Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano. 
Ciano, who had been making a speech 
when the Chamber shouting began—al- 
though he had said nothing to inspire it 
—said that the government wasn’t respon- 
sible. And, since Italo-French friendship 
is essential to Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s plans for reconciliation be- 
tween the democracies and dictators, Lord 
Perth also delivered a warning to Ciano. 
For a time there was a prospect that 
Chamberlain and Viscount Halifax would 
call off their visit to Rome, but eventually 






they set the date of the journey for Jan. 11. 

French mobs in Tunis, and at Ajaccio 
and other Corsican towns paraded the 
streets shouting “Kill Mussolini! Long live 
France!” This week Premier Edouard Da- 
ladier announced he would visit both places 
soon after the first of the year. 

Even the German press complained of 
the timing of the Fascist attack. For this 
week Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi For- 
eign Minister, is to visit Paris to sign a 
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Fascist demands 


“no-war” agreement, and its effect will be 
lost unless he can prove that Germany is 
not backing the Duce’s claims. 





Significance 


Increase of the German Army raised 
a new obstacle for those who still hope to 
end the armaments race, and indignation 
in the outside world over Nazi treatment 
of Jews continued to hamper Chamber- 





lain’s policy. But both were dimmed by 
the Italian claims against France Corsica, 
Nice, and Savoy—all ceded amicably to 
France by Italian rulers long ago—are 
French provinces (see map) and couldn’t 
be retaken short of a general war. 

Tunis is more dangerous. There is 
enough justice to Italian claims to fur- 
nish material for a new and serious Crisis. 
Ever since France acquired the protec- 
torate in 1881, Italy has objected to treat- 
ment of the Italian population—94,289 
Italians to 108,068 French. When Musso- 
lini and Pierre Laval, then French For- 
eign Minister, signed an accord of amity in 
1935, the Duce virtually promised to aban- 
don Italian claims for citizenship rights, 
schools, etc., by progressive stages ending 
in 1965. But last week Ciano told Fran- 
cois-Poncet that the Mussolini-Laval ac- 
cord is a dead letter. 

Bismarck encouraged France to take 
Tunis as one way of making the country 
forget the desire for revenge after 1870. 
And last week, in spite of German objec- 
tions to the timing, there was every pros- 
pect that Hitler would back the Duce’s 
claim to retake it in order to help him 
forget the prestige that Italy has lost to 
Germany in Central Europe. 


Quarantine 


England Mends Defenses; 
Small Nations Nip Nazis 


Sir John Anderson announced a volun- 
tary registration of all men and women 
in Britain available for service on the 
home front in war. Twenty million hand- 
books describing the various types of ci- 
vilian service, plus a list of industries con- 
sidered essential to defense, are to be dis- 
tributed in the next few weeks. Civilians 
then will be asked to register and train 
for specific tasks. 

This voluntary registration was the first 
step to remedy the confusion in civilian 
preparedness that the Czech crisis re- 
vealed two months ago. But the beginning 
was cautious. The government has refused 
to create a separate Ministry ior Civilian 
Defense. It left the registry in the charge 
of Anderson, a former empire trouble- 
shooter in turbulent Bengal who nominal- 
ly has only the minor Cabinet title of 
Lord Privy Seal. The Cabinet also re- 
jected a demand signed by 100 M.P.’s to 
make the registry compulsory, turning it 
down partly because of the difficulties of 
keeping such a register up to date, but 
mainly out of reluctance to force such 
peacetime control on private citizens. 

Two angles of the voluntary registration 
were accented in the announcement: (1) 
It would form an organization sufficient 
to meet needs during the first three weeks 
of war. By. that time compulsory con- 
scription should have begun to function. 
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(2) Both in this voluntary register and in 
wartime conscription, persons in key in- 
dustrial jobs will be kept there. Thus there 
will be no repetition of the experience of 
1914 when thousands of skilled workers 
were lost in Flanders. 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria always observes a day of na- 
tional mourning on Nov. 27, the anniver- 
sary of the post-war treaty of Neuilly. Last 
week the observance started a day early 
and took a more violent form than usual. 
A crowd of 15,000 surrounded the palace 
of King Boris at Sofia, shouting for the 
return of treaty-ceded lands. 

Ever since Britain and France sur- 
rendered Central Europe to Hitler at 
Munich, two currents have been working 
in Bulgaria: on one hand, King Boris -and 
Premier George Kiosseivanoff have sought 
closer ties with the Balkan Entente as a 
means of slowing up the Nazi drive by a 
united front; on the other, Nazi influence 
from outside has concentrated on increas- 
ing popular sentiment in favor of treaty 
revision. Seeing and hearing evidence of 
this outside his palace window on Nov. 
26, Boris risked a bold measure. 

His government ordered Sofia’s 290,000 
inhabitants to stay indoors on the Nov. 
27 anniversary and forbade newspapers to 
publish the customary articles denouncing 
the treaty. All that day Sofia was a silent 
city. Police patrolled the streets; no street- 
cars ran; and the only people who ven- 
tured out were the morning milkmen, a 
few children, and an occasional motorist 
with a special permit. Next day, when 
agitators attempted another mass demon- 
stration, police arrested 360 of them, 
though authorities failed to prevent dis- 
tribution of thousands of revisionist pam- 
phlets or to locate a secret radio station 
broadcasting similar propaganda. 


Poland 


Since the Red army besieged Warsaw in 
1920, diplomatic relations between Poland 
and Russia have been icy and “border 
incidents” frequent. Tension reached a new 
high during the September Czech crisis 
when the Soviet threatened to denounce 
the 1932 Polish-Russian nonaggression 
pact if the Poles invaded Czechoslovakia. 
But the Munich pact gave Warsaw its 
coveted territory bloodlessly, and Russia’s 
threat wasn’t carried out. 

Col. Joseph Beck, Poland’s Foreign 
Minister, then tried to engineer a neutral 
block of Eastern European states under 
Polish tutelage, hoping then to form a 
buffer against Nazi expansion. 

To accomplish this he had first to gain 
a common frontier with Hungary through 
that country’s annexation of Ruthenia 
from Czechoslovakia. This Germany abso- 
lutely vetoed. Stung by the defeat and 
fearing that Berlin would use Ruthenia as 
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a center of nationalist agitation for Po- 
land’s 5,000,000 Ukrainians, Beck turned 
to Moscow—which rules 32,000,000 Uk- 
rainians. 

Last week, for the first time in -years, 
Polish papers ran flattering front-page pic- 
tures of Joseph Stalin, and in Moscow and 
Warsaw duplicate communiqués were is- 
sued stressing their friendship and “re- 
affirming” the nonaggression pact. This 
week negotiations got under way for im- 
proving Polish-Russian trade, which for 
the first nine months of 1938 had dwindled 
to a bare $1,000,000 exchange of goods. 


Rumania 


On Nov. 28, Professor Stefanescu-Goan- 
ga was shot and wounded as he walked out 
of his house at Cluj, chief city in the Ru- 
manian Province of Transylvania. The 
assassin’s bullets killed a detective who 
had guarded the professor ever since, as 
rector of Cluj University, he had sup- 
pressed the Iron Guard movement among 
the students. Immediately throughout 
Rumania the whisper ran that on Dec. 1 
—a holiday to commemorate the twentieth 
anniversary of the annexation of Transyl- 
vania from Hungary—the Iron Guard 
would attempt its long-expected revolt. 

At 5 a.m. on the morning of Nov. 30 
two army trucks rumbled along a forest 
road 25 miles north of Bucharest. Inside, 
guards with machine guns covered four- 
teen Iron Guard prisoners. One was the 
fanatic leader of the movement, Corneliu 
Codreanu, sentenced last May to ten years 
in prison. Ten of the others had been con- 
victed of killing a rival Fascist leader, and 
the remaining three were serving life sen- 
tences for the assassination of Premier 
Ion Duca in 1933. 

Three hours later the trucks rolled into 
the courtyard of Jilava fortress, 9 miles on 
the other side of Bucharest. One by one 
the guards carried out fourteen shrouded 
bodies and buried them in hastily dug 
graves. An official communiqué gave this 
account: At a wooded curve in the road 
the trucks were fired on from ambush, and 
the prisoners tried to escape. The guards 
machine-gunned them as they ran. 

The same day King Carol approved an 
order to the police: “Political terrorists 
must be attacked without the necessity of 
complying with usual regulations for warn- 
ing before shooting. No mercy should be 
shown .. .” Police at Cluj were the first 
to put that order into practice. They shot 
down three young men who “attempted to 
escape” as they were being taken to prison 
from court, where they had confessed tak- 
ing part in the effort to assassinate Goanga. 

Codreanu, a mystic character who ex- 
erted considerable sway over Rumanian 
peasants, had made terrorism and anti- 
Semitism his life work (Newsweek, June 
6). His Iron Guard became politically 
dangerous after the murder of Duca and 
had financial backing from Germany. In 
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Corneliu Codreanu 







last year’s elections the Guard poll 
450,000 votes. 

Carol suppressed the movement; (\. 
dreanu was sentenced for treason; and the 







King established a royal dictatorship. But Antho 
Hitler’s success at the Munich conference fiocretary 
revived the Iron Guard’s spirit. That rfp andie | 
moval of Czechoslovakia as a barrier to Miiypited 

Nazi sway over Central Europe also mad: ff yench | 
Carol rush to London, Paris, and Berlin to fhe Cun 
size up Rumania’s chance of resistance. MM day |: 
And when he came back to find that the MiB dress ‘ 


Guard had revived its terrorism in his 
absence, the ruthless suppression followed 
as a warning that, however great the Nai 
danger from outside, the King didn’t iv 
tend to tolerate it inside the country. 


Significance 


As Germany consolidates its Munich 
victory, the Balkan powers which formerly 
depended on British and French support 
have begun to feel for the first time the 
full force of the Reich’s military and eco 
nomic pressure externally and its propa 
ganda internally. Last week’s moves showed 
how all have swung from nervous toler 
tion of Nazi expansion to a search for 
some unified defense against it. Rumania 
and Bulgaria suppressed Fascist trouble- 
makers. 

As another step, at Athens the Balkan 
Entente held staff conferences. And in the 
most important switch, Poland turned to 
diplomatic cooperation with Russia and 
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wrecked Germany’s long-standing efforts — 
to draw it into the German-Italian-Japs- “Demc 
nese anti-Communist pact. Charle: 

Britain’s Munich surrender shattered the pane 
small powers’ confidence in its strength. aden 
But last week’s step toward preparing the uiaties 
civilian population for war coincided sig- Britair 
nificantly with published threats that Lon- Ede: 
don could beat Berlin at its own trade and w 
game in the Balkans and a warning from & },..4, 


Earl de la Warr that, as in 1914, it would 
be “tragic” for Germany to assume that 
Britain would never fight. 
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clandic Birthday 


On Dec. 1 a great festival was held at 
eyjavik to celebrate the twentieth an- 
yersary Of Iceland’s independence. The 
wuntry was granted freedom in 1918 
ter 537 years of Danish rule, although 
still remains united with Denmark 
nder the crown of King Christian X. In 
940 the Althing (General Assembly) can 
ste to sever this remaining tie. The 
land’s 116,000 inhabitants had many 
»asons to celebrate: the country has no 
pidiers, warships, or military planes; 
ery adult is able to read and write the 
00-year-old language; its democratic 
onstitution, established A.D. 930, is the 
dest in the world; and the nation has a 
eater per capita foreign trade than any 
ther country. 
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den Visit 


Ex-Foreign Secretary Speaks 
nt N.A.M. Convention Dec. 9 


Worlg 
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Co. 
1 the 
But Anthony Eden, former British Foreign 
ee MKecretary, booked passage on the Nor- 


t re Mi nandie last week for his first visit to the 
T 0 Mnited States. When strikes kept the 
ade HFrench liner in port, Eden transferred to 
0 Mithe Cunarder Aquitania, due in New York 


nee. day later—Dec. 9. That night he will 
: uldress the National Association of Manu- 
1s 
wed 


Nazi 






facturers at the Waldorf-Astoria—and 
over a nationwide radio hookup—on 
“Democracy and the Modern World.” 
Charles R. Hook, the association’s presi- 
; dent, invited Eden following his visit to 
England with President Roosevelt’s com- 
. ig Mission studying employment relations in 
Britain and Sweden. 

‘ Eden will also see President Roosevelt 
and will speak at a National Press Club 
luncheon in Washington. A descendant of 
the Lord Baltimore who founded Mary- 
land, Eden is accompanied by Mrs. Eden, 
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Viscount and Viscountess Hinchingbrooke, 
and Ronald Tree, Conservative member of 
Parliament who is a grandson of Marshall 
Field. 

Before Eden sailed, Viscount Halifax, 
his successor as Foreign Secretary, told the 
House of Lords: “While Mr. Eden is not 
a Minister at present, he is going to the 
United States with the fullest assent and 
approbation of the government. I have no 
doubt that his visit will be extremely valu- 
able for the establishment of the same 
contacts that Lord Runciman was able 
to make.* 





Significance 


The possibility—never strong—that Ed- 
en’s visit was the gesture of a political 
rebel was eliminated by the pat: on the 
back from Halifax. But government ap- 
proval of the platform appearance in this 
country of one of its persistent critics is 
not such a paradox. Eden, who at 38 was 
the youngest Foreign Secretary in almost 
a century and whose flair for dress made 
him conspicuous, already is well known to 
American newspaper readers. And although 
he has spoken against Chamberlain’s ef- 
forts to appease the Nazi and Fascist dic- 
tators, he also has always been a strong 
advocate of solidarity among the democra- 
cies, particularly between the United States 
and Britain. Chamberlain’s lukewarm atti- 
tude to this country was one cause of their 
disagreement. 

He has criticized Chamberlain’s policy 


in several speeches since his resignation 
Feb. 20 but avoided the opening to lead a 
revolt within the Conservative party. And 
Halifax’ remark that he is not a Minister 
“at present” revived rumors that he may 





* This wasn’t a reference to Runciman’s 
“contacts” as mediator between the Czechs 
and Sudeten Germans last summer, when he 
advised partition of Czechoslovakia. It re- 


ferred to his visit here in 1937 as President 
of the Board of Trade, when he cleared the 
way for the Anglo-American trade treaty that 
was signed Nov. 17. 
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Statesmen at sea: Chamberlain and Halifax crossed to France in a gale 
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return to the Cabinet when he gets back 
home. 

(A contradictory forecast is that he 
may succeed Sir Ronald Lindsay as Am- 
bassador at Washington.) 





Noninterveners 


The creaking machinery of the London 
Nonintervention Committee, which has 
been stopped time after time by disagree- 
ments among the great powers, was 
thrown out of gear last week by desertions 
on the part of the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Belgium. 

These three little countries, members of 
the Oslo group, have tried to adopt a 
policy of strict neutrality toward conflicts 
between the big dictators and democra- 
cies. Since these struggles are chronic 
within the Nonintervention Committee, 
Sweden quit the chairman’s subcommittee 
(the steering committee); Admiral M. H. 
van Dulm of the Netherlands retired as 
chairman of the committee’s land and sea 
control board; and Belgium resigned from 
the committee altogether and extended 
diplomatic recognition to Generalissimo 
Franco. 

At Brussels, Premier Paul Henri Spaak 
said that recognition of Franco was justi- 
fied by Belgium’s neutrality and by Bel- 
gian investments in insurgent Spain. He 
said it did not mean that Belgium ap- 
proved Franco’s Fascist policy. Neverthe- 








International 


less, the Barcelona government promptly 
recalled its Ambassador from Brussels, and 
Spaak retaliated by calling home the Bel- 
gian Chargé d’Affaires and the Consul at 
Barcelona. This caused a crisis within the 
Belgian Government, in which Spaak’s 
own Socialist party turned against him. 
His opponents failed to make him resign, 
however. 


§] Two weeks ago in Paris Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain and Foreign Minister 
Viscount Halifax agreed with Premier 
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Edouard Daladier that Franco should not 
be granted belligerent rights until more 
of his Italian and German aid is with- 
drawn. This will be discussed directly with 
Premier Mussolini when Chamberlain and 
Halifax visit Rome next month. But last 
week Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Richard Austen Butler told the House of 
Commons that Franco seemed to have 
“assumed belligerent rights” by seizing 
two Greek freighters with cargoes of Brit- 
ish-bought Rumanian wheat. After a 
strong protest was made to Burgos, Fran- 
co admitted a “mistake” and released the 
ships. 


{ More than 300 American volunteers 
evacuated from the loyalist ranks crossed 
the border into France several hours ahead 
of schedule. Safe in the railway station at 
La Tour de Carol, they watched five in- 
surgent Junkers bomb the Spanish part of 
the railway that they had just passed 
over. 





Britain’s Gallows 


The English didn’t invent hanging as a 
capital penalty, but they have employed 
it probably more than any other people. 
In the Middle Ages every town, abbey, 
and virtually every manorial lord had a 
gallows and used it freely. Sometimes trai- 
tors went to the stake and royal male- 
factors to the chopping block, but crimi- 
nals mostly wore a hempen collar: pirates 
swung from the yardarm, thieves and 
murderers from the local gibbet. In later 
years, while America and other nations 
have experimented with electric chairs, 
lethal gas, firing squads, and the guillotine, 
England has stuck to the rope. 

Four years ago, Mrs. Violet van der 
Elst, rich and elderly widow, began a 
campaign against capital punishment. 
Every time a convict was hanged her 
cream-colored Rolls Royce burst through 
the police cordon around the prison, fol- 
lowed by a sound truck that blared pro- 
tests from a loud-speaker. Aiding her, but 
with less fanfare and fewer headlines, was 
the National Council for the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty. 

Three weeks ago the campaign began to 
bear fruit. When Vyvyan Adams, Con- 
servative, introduced a motion in Com- 
mons to abolish the death penalty for an 
experimental five-year period, the House 
passed it—in spite of government opposi- 
tion—by a 114 to 89 vote. 

Last week plans were laid to make the 
motion an amendment to Home Secretary 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s Criminal Justice Bill, 
which soon will come up for passage. This 
bill of 80 clauses, which would do away 
with 21 earlier acts dating from 1729 to 
1926, contains sweeping prison reforms, 
including the abolition of hard labor and 
penal servitude and of flogging, except for 
mutiny or gross violence, and provides for 
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Spaak, Belgian Premier 


more lenient treatment generally, especial- 
ly in the case of youthful offenders. 


“ The textile-mill town of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire,‘was terrorized last week by a 
slasher who wounded twelve women. Po- 
lice warned all women to stay indoors 
after dark. Many who had to go out armed 
themselves with hatpins, sticks, and bags 
of pepper. 





Japan Explains the War 


In Shanghai, Vice Admiral Koshiro 
Oikawa, Japanese Fleet Commander-in- 
Chief, replied to neutral complaints about 
the prolonged closing of the Yangtze River 
to all but Japanese vessels by intimating 
that the stream would remain blocked 
until the war’s end. This week, how- 
ever, Oikawa exempted foreign naval ves- 
sels from this ban, on condition that they 
travel with an escort of Japanese ships. 

At the same time in Tokyo, Lt. Gen. 
Eiki Tojo, Vice War Minister, told a 
munitions manufacturers’ convention that 
Japan must prepare for “simultaneous 
war with China and Russia . . . When the 
Soviet Union is ready the two nations 
will ally themselves in major conflict with 
Japan . . . A tremendous crisis in East 
Asia must thus be expected.” As for 
Britain, its aid to China was “deep-rooted” 
because Japan’s success would “menace its 
Singapore, Australian, and eastern bases.” 
France only “followed in Britain’s foot- 
steps.” 

And Japan must always “keep careful 
watch on America’s moves.” 

Meanwhile, with the war in China ap- 
parently stalemated by winter, corre- 
spondents trekked far into the northwest 
to Howho to cover the anniversary of the 
founding of Japan’s puppet state of Inner 
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Mongolia. In this strategically vital regi, 
lying athwart the flank of Soviet 
inated Outer Mongolia, they found 
Japanese Army strongly entrenched q 
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Japanese businessmen completely doming 
ing commerce. Prince Teh, Inner yy 
golia’s aging nominal ruler, with a smi, 
Japanese adviser at his elbow, said to 4 
newspaper men: “Our aim is the uniong 
all Mongolians and the creation of; 
greater Mongolia.” 



























Limelight on Lima 


Last week delegates from twenty Nog 
and South American countries arrived » 
Lima, Peru, by train, ship, and plane fg 
the Eighth International Conference ¢ 
American States, which will open there q 
Dec. 9. While their host, President ( 
car R. Benavides, entertained the ea 
arrivals, the 400-year-old “City of King’ 
hurried to complete its vast preparatioy 
before the sessions begin. At the Hotd 
Bolivar, where the fashionable bar wa 
already jammed with visitors, workma 
were completing two additional floors, Aj 
over the city, buildings, parks, and streets 
were undergoing repairs and reconstrv. 
tion; every shop was repainted by gov. 
ernment order and many private home 
also glistened with fresh coats. 


"On board the SS. Santa Clara, Seer. 
tary of State Cordell Hull called the firs 
meeting of United States delegates and ap 
pointed Alf M. Landon chairman of a 
group to study peace machinery for the 
Americas which will be discussed at Lima. 
He also selected a committee on inter 
national law, headed by Legal Adviser 
Green H. Hackworth, and one on econon- 
ic problems, which Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle will direct. 

Secretary Hull went ashore to vist 
President Juan D. Arosemena of Panama, 
and he also made brief stop-overs in Car- 
tagena, Colombia, and Guayaquil, Ecu- 
dor, where he pledged aid to stimulate 
inter-American trade. 

As the Santa Clara steamed southward, 
Father Neptune initiated novices who had 
never crossed the Equator before into the 
Ancient Order of Shellbacks. Hull pro- 
duced a certificate of prior membership. 
But Landon, convicted of “Republicanism 
and political aberrations” by the mock 
court, was lathered with flour paste and 
shaved with a 3-foot razor. 





{ Because of a territorial dispute with 
Peru over the Oriente district, Ecuador + 
first refused to send a delegation to Lima. 
Nov. 29, however, the country changed its 
mind and appointed delegates. A few days 
later it was reported that three Ecuadorean 
soldiers had been slain in a clash with 
Peruvians. Nevertheless, the new Presi 
dent, Dr. Aurelio Mosquera Narvaez, 4e- 
cided that this would not prevent Ecua- 
dor’s participation in the conference. 
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Gropius and His Bauhaus: 
{useum Honors a German Group 
n Exile for Art’s Sake 


The gewgaws, doodads, and stonework 
spinach characteristic of late Victorian ar- 
hitecture bred a revolt which spawned 
he sharp, clean lines of many-windowed 
iodern buildings. Defeated postwar Ger- 
jany was one melting pot in which this 
evolution simmered. And Walter Gropius, 
oung Berlin-born architect whose stream- 
lined Cologne Exposition buildings at- 


Btracted wide attention even before the 


war, was a leader of the rebels. 

In 1919 this war veteran founded his 
Bauhaus School of Design, with a revolu- 
tionary slogan: “Let us conceive and cre- 
ate the new building of the future, which 
will embrace architecture and sculpture 
and painting in one unity . . . The com- 
plete building is the final aim of the visual 
arts.” Then, in the Bauhaus workshops, 
220 German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
students applied a modern philosophy of 
design to architecture, photography, stage 
sets, and industrial products. The process 
of streamlining was on its way. 

Despite its success, the school had its 
troubles. Founded during a Socialist re- 
gime, it was harassed from the start by 
lack of funds and politicians’ charges that 
it taught “architectural socialism.” Oppo- 
sition in Weimar forced Gropius to move 
his school to Dessau, a factory town 67 miles 
from Berlin in the heart of Germany’s coal 
belt. There 2,000 guests (including 1,500 
who came to Dessau for the occasion) 
danced at a Bauhaus ball Dec. 4, 1926, 
to dedicate a new $230,000 schoolhouse, 
which has been called “architecturally the 





‘Fall Plowing,’ John E. Costigan’s prizewinning print 





most important structure of its decade.” 

With the coming of Hitlerism, more 
trouble was in store. Now the streamlined 
white Dessau structure houses a Nazi 
training school for political leaders—de- 
spite the fact that Hitler has branded sim- 
ilar architecture “degenerate.” * Bauhaus 
students, faculty, and patrons have scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth. But this 
week the Museum of Modern Art rounds 
up the loose ends of the movement with a 
big show and a book: Baunaus: 1919- 
1928. (Edited by Herbert Bayer, Ise Gro- 
pius, Walter Gropius. 224 pages, 550 illus- 
trations. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. $3.75). 

Like most of the museum’s publications, 
the book serves as a catalogue, supple- 
menting and explaining the show. And as 
“by far the most complete and authorita- 
tive account of the Bauhaus so far at- 
tempted,” it puts a neglected chapter on 
modern design into handsome book form. 

The exhibit runs in New York through 
January; a nationwide tour will be sched- 
uled after that. Examples of the once rev- 
olutionary work include drawings by Gro- 
pius, now 55 and chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture at Harvard, and 
Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, his chief disciple; 
paintings by Paul Klee and Lyonel Fei- 
ninger, who also taught at the Bauhaus. 
Experiments in stone, wood, clay, paper, 
textiles, abstractions in stained glass, ad- 
vertising display models, streamlined pot- 
tery and metalware, and early tubular 
chairs and tables illustrate the variety of 
work done by Bauhaus students in the 
course of the 31-year training period 
which entitled them to style themselves 
“journeymen.” 





* “Friends of the Bauhaus” included Albert 
Einstein, Arnold Schénberg, Franz Werfel, and 
Gerhart Hauptmann. 


Etching Display 

Twenty-four years ago, a handful of ar- 
tists founded the Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers. A few non-artists became associ- 
ate members; in return for $5 dues they 
got at least one etching a year—after 
which the plates were destroyed. As a re- 
sult, charter members who have kept their 
collections intact own some twenty etch- 
ings by men like Frank Benson and John 
Taylor Arms, and most of the prints are 
worth many times the original investment. 

In 1931 the society moved to Manhat- 
tan and took over the name of the defunct 
51-year-old Society of American Etchers, 
Inc. It thus became the nation’s oldest 
graphic arts club. It now has 150 artist- 
members and 450 associate members who 
pay $10 a year each for one print. 

Last week the society’s 23rd annual 
show opened at the National Arts Club in 
Gramercy Park, New York. In it 164 ar- 
tists are represented by 195 prints selected 
from 2,000 entries submitted by both 
members and nonmembers. First prizes 
were won by John E. Costigan, Orange- 
burg, N.Y.; Thomas W. Nason, Hadlyme, 
Conn.; Martin Petersen, New York City; 
Louis C. Rosenberg, Fairfield, Conn., and 
Marian Hebert, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Golden Gate Scoop 


Rudolph Heinemann, director of a Swiss 
art gallery and European ambassador for 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
arrived in New York last week from Italy. 
On the doorstep of the rival 1939 New 
York World’s Fair, Heinemann jubilantly 
announced that the Italian Government 
will bring to San Francisco for 41 weeks 
an unrivaled collection of old masters never 
before seen outside Europe. 

The works, conservatively valued at 
$15,000,000, will be shipped under heavy 
guard via New York to San Francisco. 
Familiar at least by reproductions to most 
art lovers, the masterpieces include Michel- 
angelo’s “Madonna and Child with Infant 
St. John,” Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair,” Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” 
Titian’s “Pope Paul III,” Verrocchio’s 
statue “David,” a bust of a man by Dona- 
tello, and Montagna’s “St. George.” 





Can They Draw? Yes 


In 1909, when Max Weber was broke, 
he applied for a job as art instructor in 
a New York City high school. After three 
years’ art study at the Pratt Institute, 
New York, the Russian-born painter had 
taught construction drawing and manual 
training in Lynchburg, Va., and Duluth, 
Minn., public schools. Then he studied 
painting in Paris for three years under 
the great teacher Jean Paul Laurens and 
Henri Matisse, now one of the greatest 
living French artists. He had become a 

















‘The River, Max Weber’s painting in the ‘Can We Draw?’ exhibit 


close friend of Henri Rousseau, whose 
work—along with that of Cézanne, Renoir, 
and Toulouse-Lautrec—he was attempting 
to introduce to a then hostile American 
art world. 

In view of all that, the 28-year-old 
Weber thought himself qualified to teach 
in New York. The Board of Art Examiners 
thought otherwise; it flunked him in a 
test and ruled that he couldn’t draw well 
enough to teach art. 

This curious decision didn’t prevent 
Weber from becoming one of America’s 
handful of outstanding painters. A fellow 
artist, Arthur B. Davies, called him the 
world’s greatest painter of trees. His works 
are owned by the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art and most of the nation’s other 
important galleries. Primarily a painter’s 
painter, Weber is one of five living artists 
who have had one-man shows at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Last week Weber and eleven others got 
revenge on the Board of Examiners. In a 
corner of the A.C.A. Gallery, New York, 
in a group show called: “Can We Draw?” 
Weber hung his “River” (publicly shown 
for the first time) along with nineteen 
pictures by the other eleven, all of whom 
had flunked the board’s drawing tests. In 
a catalogue attacking the 40-year-old ex- 
amination system (which nowadays pro- 
vides that “incompetents” may be licensed 
but only as substitute teachers, earning a 





The Trapps, with their father (center) and conductor (bareheaded) 
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maximum salary of about $1,350 a y, 
and getting no sick leave or vacation Day 
Weber termed the board “an entrench, 
bureaucracy.” Another prominent Amer 
ican painter, Thomas Benton, declarg 
“If I had tried [the test], I would hay, 
failed.” 

Dr. Louis Marks, a board examing 
retorted: “The people seeking the licen 
must meet the conditions of the examin, 
tion at the time the test is given. The fay 
that they are wonderful artists at Some 
other time is not an argument against the 
conduct of the competitive license eXani. 
nation. We have to be practical . , ” 
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Songs for the Season: 
Three Famous Choral Grow, 
in Salute to Christmas 


By ancient tradition, choral music ; 
associated with the Christmas  seaso, 
This week and next in New York City 
three choral groups, sharply differentiated 
in personnel and history, herald the ap 
proach of the holiday period and swel 
the burst of carols that soon will le 
flooding the nation. Two of the groups 
are European; the other is American, 

The youngest chorus of the three jp 
point of membership is easily the oldest 
in historical origin. For the Vienna Choir 
Boys—a group of twenty youngsters 
ranging from 9 to 13 years old—trac 
the birth of their organization back to 
1498, when Emperor Maximilian I issued 
a decree that created a permanent choir 
for the Imperial Chapel. This group of 
choristers is now one section of the fa 
mous boy choir school that has its heai- 
quarters in Wilhelminenberg Castle, 
Vienna. 

No longer state-endowed—as it was 
when Franz Schubert served as a boy 
soprano—the school for some years has 
been supported by the concert work d 
its pupils. The boys are admitted at the 
age of 7 and remain as academic pupils 
until they reach their majority. On leav- 
ing, four out of five teach; others enter 
the priesthood and various professions. 

Since the war the choir has been mak- 
ing world tours. In October it started its 
seventh tour of the United States in 
West Virginia and continued through the 
Middle West. Last week the boys begat 
a series of recitals in the New York 
metropolitan area that will continue 
through the end of the month. In the 
city they appear at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral Dec. 11, at Carnegie Hall on Dee. 12, 
at the Town Hall on Dec. 18 with the 
Anita Zahn Little Duncan Dancers, and 
during the week of Dec. 29-29 at the 
Radio City Music Hall. In January the 
company tours the South, and in Feb- 
ruary it will reach California. 
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Its programs, featuring worldwide 
hristmas carols during December, in- 
Jude a varied repertory of sacred works 
fom the time of Palestrina, Viennese folk 
congs and waltzes, and Mozart’s operetta 
‘Bastien et Bastienne.” 

Another group—the picturesque Trapp 
Choir—closes its first American tour in 
New York on Dec. 10. Since October this 
eight-voice chorus has been offering con- 
cert-goer's the novel spectacle of a cos- 
tumed octet that travels around the 
country by bus and is composed entirely 
of one family. The singers are unique in 
choral circles by reason of being Grafs 
and Grifins (roughly, counts and count- 
esses). The family acquired the title 
under the Hapsburgs, but today its mem- 
bers are Italian citizens. Though Count 
Georg von Trapp, the father, is a singer, 
he leaves public honors to his wife, two 
Ups me S025: and five daughters —the children 
ranging from 15 to 24. Assisted by Yella 
Pessl at the harpsichord, the family dis- 
plays its versatility by playing a now 
nearly extinct instrument—the old fash- 
Cit ioned block flute or recorder. The vocal 
numbers accent fifteenth- and sixteenth- 



















‘ century masterpieces as well as folk songs 
a from many lands. 


be The third group, the Schola Cantorum, 
salutes the Christmas season at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 16 and also celebrates the 
opening of its 30th season. The Schola 
was founded in 1909 by Kurt Schindler 
as an octet of women’s voices. It soon 
was expanded into a 40-voice chorus and 
then into a mixed chorus of 200. Directed 
by Hugh Ross since 1927, it has won a 
distinctive place in its three decades by 


rendering some 500 works hitherto un- 
familiar to American music lovers. In 
e MB ‘eeping with that pioneering tradition, 
the Schola’s Christmas concert will offer 
, | ‘vo American premiéres: “The Deeds of 
e fm the Holy Brothers Cyril and Methodius” 
] by Bozidar Sirola, a Yugoslav, and “This 
e 
; 





World’s Jcie” by the Englishman Arnold 
Bax. Next March the Schola will perform 
4 work not heard in New York since 
1931, Mozart’s “Requiem.” 
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Contests for Composers 


Two nationwide competitions for Amer- 
ican composers were announced last week. 
Neither offers cash awards, but both will 
bring substantial musical recognition. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, an organization with more than 
400,000 members in 4,000 clubs scattered 
over the United States, is hunting new solo 
works for voice, piano, and violin and con- 
certos for various solo instruments. Sep- 
arate state contests, closing Jan. 1, will 
weed out selections from which judges will 
choose the national winners. The awards 
will be public performance of the composi- 
tions by outstanding American orchestras 
or artists. 

The second competition, closing Feb. 1, 
is sponsored by the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York and is the school’s 
twelfth annual search for compositions 
scored for full symphony orchestra. Should 
a work of outstanding merit be found, the 
Juilliard School will publish the manu- 
script at its own expense. 





RECORD WEEK 


Beriioz—Childhood of Christ. (Paris 
Orchestre Symphonique and F. Ruhl- 
mann. Twelve-inch Columbia record, 


$1.50.) One side is orchestral; the other, 
vocal, with Jean Planel—together they 
form an episode in the oratorio by the 
Frenchman born 135 years ago this week. 


ScaRLatti—Sonatas for harpsichord, A 
major and C minor. (Yella Pessl. Ten- 
inch Victor record, $1.50.) Honored as 


one of the founders of keyboard tech- 
nique, Domenico Scarlatti composed 
several hundred solo pieces for the harpsi- 
chord. Three years ago, twenty of his 
sonatas were recorded by Wanda Lan- 
dowska. Especial interest invests these 
recordings by Miss Pessl because she 
appears this week with the Trapp Choir. 


TEMPLETON (ALEC) —Gramophone Shop 
“Varieties.” (Four double 10-inch Gramo- 











phone Shop records in album, $5.) The 
popular blind singing pianist puts on a 
piece of smart vaudeville that ranges 
from broad operatic burlesque to sting- 
ing satire—the latter hitting a peak in 
parodies of Handel, Mozart, and Johann 
Strauss on the theme “The Music Goes 
Round and Round.” Also included is the 
“Lost Chord,” as it might have been writ- 
ten into a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 


Vienna Cuorr Bors—Christmas Carols 
of Many Lands. (Four 10-inch Victor 
records, $6.50.) Including the timeless 
“Stille Nacht” and “Adeste Fideles,” this 
group covers carols of many lands, in- 
cluding one by the American Indian. The 
release coincides with the American tour 
of these famous boy choristers. 





RELIGION 





Those Amazing Comptons: 
Arthur, Physicist, Is Elected 
Co-Chairman of N.C.J.C. 


One of the most remarkable American 
families are the Comptons of Wooster, 
Ohio. Karl, the eldest, is president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mary Compton Rice, wife of the president 
of a missionary college in India, heads her 
own missionary school. Wilson is a lawyer, 
manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, economics adviser to 
the Department of Commerce, and eco- 
nomics professor at George Washington 
University. Arthur, the youngest, is a pro- 





The Historic Vienna Choir Boys—at work and at play 


fessor at the University of Chicago and at 
35 won the Nobel Prize in Physics for 
cosmic-ray research. 

The mother of this brood is Otelia 
Augspurger Compton, made an LL.D. by 
Western College at Oxford, Ohio, in 1932 
for “outstanding achievement as wife and 
mother.” She is not surprised at the 
achievements of her progeny—for, start- 
ing each day with a prayer and encourag- 
n., her children’s intellectual leanings, 
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she says she trained them “on the Bible 
and common sense.” 

Last week it was evident that Arthur 
at least had not forgotten his Bible. At 
a dinner in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
he was installed as Protestant co-chair- 
man of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. Attending were 1,200 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—but a 
small portion of the 25,000 membership 
of the interfaith agency which has spon- 
sored 25,000 national and local good-will 
meetings since its birth in 1928. 

Dr. Compton is a leading spokesman 
for those savants who see no conflict be- 
tween religion and science. Three years 
ago he expounded his religio - scientific 
views in a book, “Freedom of Men.” Last 
year he was elected general chairman of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Un- 
til recently he taught Sunday - school 
classes at Hyde Park Community Baptist 
Church, Chicago, of which he is deacon, 
despite the fact that he is Presbyterian. 





{Of the twenty persons who spoke at 
Dr. Compton’s installation, the most ap- 
plauded was Carlton J. H. Hayes, Cath- 
olic co-chairman of N.C.J.C., who took 
a side swipe at Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin’s recent anti-Semitic outbursts: “There 
is no footing among any of us for doc- 
trines of racialism or practices of persecu- 
tion; and if a Jew, a Protestant, a 
Catholic, even a Catholic priest, speaks 
or acts otherwise, he is a menace not 
only to the American nation but to the 
religion which he professes—and wrongs.” 





Bucharest vs. Baptists 


The least publicized of the current 
European religious suppressions is_ the 
Rumanian drive against small sects, nota- 
bly the Baptists. Last June the Bucharest 
government ordered all churches to regis- 
ter with a new Ministry of Cults by Dec. 
15. To survive, each Baptist congregation 
must petition for recognition, showing sig- 
natures of 100 heads of families. Preachers 
may proselytize only within their church 
buildings, and no sect may accept sup- 
port from a sister church abroad. Amer- 
ican Baptists label the decrees a device 
to help the establ shed Orthodox Church 
disband Rumania’s 68,000 Baptists. 

In New York last week, with the Ru- 
manian deadline only two weeks off, the 
general council of the Northern Baptist 
Convention gathered in gloomy conclave. 
The Baptists decried the death of “free- 
dom of conscience.” They mourned the 
failure of their frequent protests to Bucha- 
rest. As a last resort, the delegates 
adopted a resolution prepared by Prof. 
E. A. Fridell of Berkeley (Calif.) Divinity 
School: “We give ourselves to special 
prayer on behalf of oppressed Jews and 
Roman Catholics in Germany and Bap- 
tists in Rumania . . . who during these 
days are special victims of persecution.” 
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Constructive Suggestion 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Up to the moment of writing, 28 
new dramatic plays have been produced 
this season. Of the 28, 24 have been 
failures, many of them lasting only a 
few days. Of the 24, almost anyone with 
any sound critical or even superficial 
theatrical sense might immediately, 
after a mere reading of the manuscripts, 
have predicted as standing not the 
ghost of a chance at least 19. I accord- 
ingly have a constructive suggestion 
to offer. 

It is obvious that any such welter of 
bad plays damages the theater and fur- 
ther discourages the attendance of those 
reluctant audiences for the sole purpose 
of bringing whom back into the theater 
the American Theater Council has been 
formed. Let the council, supplemented 
by the League of New York Managers, 
therefore do its best to persuade a com- 
niittee of public-spirited dramatic crit- 
ics, black or white, to save the theater 
from such further embarrassment by 
passing on three-quarters of the scripts 
in advance. This suggestion, of course, 
may strike many of the producers as 
highly presumptuous and even pretty 
impudent, since they consider the dra- 
matic critics altogether too cocky al- 
ready. But is it? The producers, though 
they hate to confess it, must admit that 
not one play out of every 25 can with- 
stand at the box office the critics’ lam- 
basting reviews. If plays could, audi- 
ences would still be in evidence after 
the reviews appeared, and the producers 
well know that they seldom, if ever, are. 
In the second place, Variety’s annual 
box score demonstrates that even the 
very poorest critic guesses right as to a 
play’s chances more than half the time 
and that most of the critics hit the 
bull’s-eye anywhere from seven to nine 
times out of every ten. And in third and 
final place, if the producers eaves- 
dropped, they would appreciate that, 
even when not knowing anything def- 
inite about certain plays, the critics still 
often instinctively and correctly nod 
their dire misgivings to one another 
some days in advance of the openings. 
There is, unfortunately, only one trou- 
ble with my fine suggestion, and that is 
that the critics, lazy fellows, probably 
wouldn’t consider entering into it. 


Victor Victor’s SouiLoavy, the lat- 
est play to open and close with the 


‘producers, who three weeks before it 


rapidity of a kodak shutter, would never 
have got by the critics had they beep 
given a look at its manuscript. In point 
of fact, they knew it was a dud when 
first they heard that its chief feature 
was a movie sound-recording device 
that would utter the secret thoughts of 
its protagonist. They knew that after 
the first twenty minutes or less the de- 
vice would prove dull and tiresome, that 
any reputable playwright would be a 
sufficient master of the dramatic craft 
to indicate those thoughts without re. 
course to any such Hollywood nonsense, 
and that any playwright who thought 
of any such Hollywood nonsense 
wouldn’t have any worth-while thoughts, 
whether secret or public, to put into his 
protagonist’s head in the first place. 





J acques Deval’s LORELEI, a sec- 
ond bloomer, similarly would not have 
got by the critics in the form in which 
it was offered. (To be perfectly fair, it 
didn’t get by at least one of its four 


opened told me please to disregard it as 
a certain failure.) The critics, as they 
subsequently announced, would quick- 
ly have discerned that the script was 
vague and muddled to the point of silly 
confusion. They would also have been 
able to tell the producers that you can’t 
any longer persuade even the boobs that 
a play is highly intellectual simply by 
labeling your hero a university dean, a 
world-famous biologist, and a Nobel 
Prize winner and having him indicate 
his cerebral puissance by breaking off 
suddenly in the middle of almost every- 
thing he says, pausing studiously as if 
enceinte with a peculiarly profound 
idea, and then proceeding with his ini- 
tial vacuity. They would further have 
pointed out that to relate the spiritual 
torture and salvation of an honorable 
German of today in terms of the old 
Lygia-Marcus Superbus hokum of “The 
Sign of the Cross,” that to translate the 
conflicting Nazi and anti-Nazi ideol- 
ogies in terms of the old boy and cutie 
hokum of “Accent On Youth,” and 
that to wind up the show with such 
facile hokum as confronting Hitlerism 
with the names and philosophies of 
Schiller, Goethe, Kant, aud Beethoven 
was to court vacant seats by the car- 
load. 
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NTERTAINMENT 





War Again in Hollywood: 
Dawn Patrol’ Remake Follows 
hronicle of Sub Patrol 


Several weeks ago, in “Submarine Pa- 
rol,” Twentieth Century-Fox refought the 
‘orld War on the high seas (Newsweek, 
‘ov. 21). With the forthcoming Dawn 
>,rroL, Warner Brothers stages the same 
onflict in the air. Evidently the war is on 
vain in Hollywood. 

“Dawn Patrol” is a remake of the 1930 
ir thriller of the same name. Both the 
past and current dramatizations of John 
fonk Saunders’ “Flight Commander” 


ere adapted by Seton I. Miller and Dan 
Totheroh. With its basic plot unchanged, 
he present version—profiting by the me- 
hanical improvements that eight years 
have brought to the movie technique—is 
crim, spectacular restatement of daily 





cludes Basil Rathbone, Donald Crisp, and 
Melville Cooper, and resourcefully staged 
by Edmund Goulding, “Dawn Patrol” of- 
fers drama of another sort in its quieter 
moments—the long, nerve-racking wait at 
the air base for the patrol that took off 
at dawn; the endless procession of en- 
thusiastic schoolboys who report for duty 
pitifully unprepared to stave off the mo- 
ment when they will be shot out of the 
sky. And in these sequences, at least, the 
studio musters an argument against war. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Up tHe River (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): A confidence man (Preston Foster) 
and his partner in duplicity .(Arthur 
Treacher) break from jail to right a 
wrong but return in time to score the 
winning touchdown in an interpenitentiary 
football game. This is breezy and broadly 
comic spoofing of the familiar “big house” 








Errol Flynn off on a mission of death in ‘The Dawn Patrol’ 


leath and heroism in an undermanned 
init of the Royal Flying Corps on the 
British front. 

Its slight but effective personal narra- 
tive concerns the friendship between two 
ace flyers—Courtney (Errol Flynn) and 
Scott (David Niven) —and their temporary 
estrangement when Courtney, as the newly 
appointed Flight Commander of the 59th 
Squadron, is forced to send Scott’s kid 
brother to inevitable death over the Ger- 
man lines. The quarrel is resolved in a 
thrilling climax when Courtney, deliberate- 
ly getting his friend drunk, substitutes for 
him in a foredoomed attempt to bomb 
4 German ammunition base. 

Competently acted by a cast that in- 


hokum. Phyllis Brooks, Slim Summerville, 
Tony Martin, Alan Dinehart, Bill Robin- 
son, Eddie Collins. 


Say Ir 1x Frencn (Paramount): An 
American playboy (Ray Milland) returns 
from abroad with a French wife (Olympe 
Bradna) in time, by posing as another 
girl’s fiancé, to save his father from 
bankruptcy. The crackpot complications 
that establish the French girl as lady’s 
maid in her husband’s home are made 
moderately amusing by an engaging cast. 
Irene Hervey, Mary Carlisle, Erik Rhodes, 
William Collier Sr. 


Dramatic Scuoot (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): This is an occasionally moving 


fairy tale about a poor but talented stu- 
dent (Luise Rainer) who pays her way 
through a Paris dramatic school by work- 
ing nights in a factory. On the screen most 
of the time—once in the role of Joan of 
Arc—Luise Rainer gives a characteristi- 
cally mannered performance that varies 
little from most of her past portrayals. 
Alan Marshal, Paulette Goddard, Gale 
Sondergaard, Genevieve Tobin, Henry 
Stephenson. 





RADIO 
On the Air a Decade 


Ten years ago—on Dec. 3, 1928—a new 
musical program went out on the NBC 
network. Called the “Voice of Firestone,” 
it presented a seventeen-piece “salon en- 
semble” led by William Daly. In time the 
orchesira was enlarged to 70 members un- 
der the direction of Alfred Wallenstein 
and was supplemented by leading soloists. 
This week, over NBC’s Red Network, the 
“Voice of Firestone” celebrates a birthday 
and at the same time moves into a nearly 
unique class: a radio program that has en- 
dured for a full decade. 

Several other features distinguish its 
long record. For several years its theme 
song has been “In My Garden”—a work 
composed by the wife of the late tire maker. 
Harvey Firestone. Through all ten years 
the program has been broadcast at the 
same time, Monday evening at 8:30. Its 
leading soloist, Richard Crooks (who 
shares major solo honors with Margaret 
Speaks), is the only Metropolitan Opera 
star to appear consistently for six years 
on one radio program. 








RADIO NOTES 


On Dec. 13, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the NBC Symphony Orchestra will 
move out of New York to give a concert 
in Newark, N.J. The 3,369-seat capacity 
of the vast Mosque Theater will be in- 
creased by 800 emergency chairs and pro- 
vision for 400 standees. The concert, with 
admissions from $1 to $5, is sponsored by 
the Griffith Music Foundation for the 
benefit of the Essex County Conference of 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. 


“| Nationally known since 1913 as a prov- 
ing ground for young dramatists, the “47 
Workshop,” founded at Harvard by the 
late George Pierce Baker and since con- 
tinued at Yale under Walter Prichard 
Eaton, went on the air this week over the 
Colonial and Mutual networks in a coast- 
to-coast hookup. 

The program, called “Listeners’ Thea- 
ter” and featuring dramas by “47 Work- 
shop” students, will run through the 
winter each Monday evening. 


{| Until Jan. 7, Toscanini will be replaced 
on the air by Artur Rodzinski. 
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Dream Team: Newsweek’s 
Poll of Sport Experts Names 
the Grid Great of 1938 


NewswEeEk’s Super All-American comes 
as close as humanly possible to being the 
answer to a coach’s dream—the truly star 
group of 1938 football. To select the broad- 
est and most representative team, the 
magazine phoned, wrote, and wired leading 
sport authorities from coast to coast, asked 
for their All-American choices, compiled 
their votes, and so reached a consensus. 


Super All-Americans 

JEROME (Brup) Ho.ianp (Cornell) — 
end. 21, 207 pounds, 6 feet 1. Carrying the 
ball 34 times on end-around plays, Ithaca’s 
Negro flash gained 247 yards—an average 
of 7.2 yards from scrimmage—and was 
called the fifth man in Cornell’s backfield. 
He ran 47 yards for a touchdown against 


around athlete—starring at basketball and 
boxing, and one of the leading weight 
throwers in South Bend history—Beinor 
expects to study law next fall and find an 
assistant coaching job on the side. 

Atvorp Wo.rr (Santa Clara) tackle. 
21, 225 pounds, 6 feet 2. His coach, Buck 
Shaw, calls him the most versatile tackle 
he ever coached. He played his best games 
against Stanford, St. Mary’s, and Texas 
A. & M., refusing to be sucked into the 
backfield, showing tremendous offensive 
charging, and using his hands with great 
skill to haul down opposing backfield aces. 
In the Broncos’ line for three years, he 
wound up his career with no yards gained 
through his position. Following graduation 
he hopes for a job in an air-conditioning 
company. 

Harry Smita (Southern California) — 
guard. 20, 217 pounds, 5 feet 11. Squatty 
and powerful, he was rated U.S.C.’s hard- 
est-running guard blocker of the past five 
years—leading the Trojans’ interference. 
He played in the center of a line which 











cme Wide World 
Beinor 


Colgate and snagged a pass to score against 
Columbia. On defense he was a big reason 
why no touchdowns were scored through 
or around his team’s line. Ithaca plans 
to name a new gymnasium after Holland, 
who next summer will begin social service 
work for the betterment of his race. He 
thinks that players chosen for All-Ameri- 
can teams should receive a cash award. 

Water Youna (Oklahoma) —end. 22, 
202 pounds, 6 feet 2. Young stood out par- 
ticularly in his savage rushes of enemy 
forward passers. So fierce were his attacks 
that three star passers—Ernie Lain (Rice) , 
Tommy Thompson (Tulsa), and Paul 
Christman (Missouri) —were limited to a 
combined total of 80 yards gained by throw- 
ing the ball. A majority of Oklahoma’s 
ground-gaining plays were run through a 
path opened by Young. Son of a rancher, 
he has taken several courses in geology but 
plans to play several years of pro football 
before taking up the examination of strata 
as his life work. 

JosepH Epwarp Betnor (Notre Dame) 
—tackle. 21, 210 pounds, 6 feet 2. Steady 
but not spectacular throughout the year. 
In the Army game the blond bulwark 
opened holes leading to a pair of long scor- 
ing runs. Last week most of Southern 
California’s gains were run through the 
opposite side of Notre Dame’s line. An all- 





Smith 






oo —————— 


21, 180 pounds, 5 feet 10. “Amazing fog, 
ball intelligence,” says Coach Fritz Cris 
of this rugged key man of the Wolverine 
attack and defense. More than any othe 
individual, he was responsible for ;}, 
team’s 89-yard parade through Minnes, 
and for holding Northwestern on ig; 
downs within the 6-yard line without , 
score. Though devoted to Republican Do 
litical campaigning and to writing poetry 
he expects to begin his post-collegiate ¢, 
reer as assistant coach of the Michigay 
freshman team. 

Cuartes (Kr) Aupricu (Texas Chris. 
tian) —center. 21, 198 pounds, 5 feet 1) 
On the defense, he called signals for {hp 
Horned Frogs; on the offense, pulled oy 
and led the interference. He interceptej 
three forward passes during the season an, 
in the opinion of many Southwest spor 
writers, was never completely taken oy 
of a play. He expects to campaign a yex 
or two as a pro and then become a coach, 

Rosert Davin O’Brien (Texas Chris 
tian) —back. 21, 152 pounds, 5 feet 7, 
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Goldberg 


International 


_ MacLeod 


yielded only one touchdown on running 
plays all season. Against Ohio State, Stan- 
ford, and California, he resembled a stone 
wall. Smith helped pay his college expenses 
by working as a janitor; he aims to be- 
come a college professor. 

Rar Hetxkinen (Michigan) —guard. 


Heikkinen Wolf 





Wide World Wide World 


Young 


Statistics best tell the story of the year’s 
leading forward passer. In 167 throws, he 
completed 93 for a total gain of 1,509 
yards and nineteen direct touchdowns. He 
ran the ball 127 times in ten games, cover- 
ing 545 yards. He was a safety man no 
opponent could successfully run by; he 
booted 28 points after touchdown and was 
lauded by his coach, Leo Meyer, as a fine 
field general. Davey would like to become 
a geologist but will consider pro football 
offers if they’re sufficiently tempting. His 
weight is against him. 

Victor Borrari (California) —back. 21, 
182 pounds, 5 feet 9. He called signals, 
kicked off consistently over. opposing goal 
lines, drop kicked points after touchdows, 
and gained 516 yards by rushing. His 
passes were complete 42 per cent of the 
time. He led all Pacific Coast scorers— 
gaining a few yards even when no hole 
was opened for him. And he was just as 
effective defending against passes and 
tackling in the safety position. Look for 
him on some pro team next fall. 

Rosert MacLeop (Dartmouth) —back. 
21, 190 pounds, 6 feet. “The greatest 
competitive athlete I ever coached” is 
Coach Earl Blaik’s opinion of the Indians 
captain. In three years, injuries neve? 
forced him to the side lines. He was by fat 
the fastest man in Dartmouth’s fast back- 
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Newsweek’s Super All-American Football Teams 








rs 





FIRST TEAM 


Ends: 
Holland (Cornell) 
Young (Oklahoma) 

Tackles: 


Beinor (Notre Dame) 
Wolff (Santa Clara) 








"" Guards: . 
ll. Heikkinen (Michigan) _ Roth (Cornell) Jack (St. Mary’s) 
the Smith (Southern California) Bock (lowa State) Twedell (Minnesota) 
a Center: 
nd, Aldrich (Texas Christian) Hill (Duke) Longhi (Notre Dame) 
t 
w Backfield: 
ear O’Brien (Texas Christian) Hall (Mississippi) Osmanski (Holy Cross) 
i Goldberg (Pittsburgh) Cafego (Tennessee) Weiss (Wisconsin) 
rs- MacLeod (Dartmouth) Luckman (Columbia) Saggau (Notre Dame) 
a t Bottari (California) Tipton (Duke) Lansdell (Southern California) 
\ 
The foregoing NewsweEex selections, worked out in the most Sports authorities of 21 Hearst newspapers; 
comprehensive All-American survey of the year, represent Fifty writers and one hundred coaches checked by Wilbur 
the composite choice of: Wood, sports editor of The New York Sun; 
Seventeen Associated Press sports writers in a nationwide Stanley Woodward and Richards Vidmer of The New York 
poll conducted by Herbert W. Barker, A.P. sports editor; Herald Tribune; 
Sixty International News Service sports writers who inter- Quentin Reynolds, sports editor of Collier’s, in The Connec- 
viewed coaches and reported to Lawton Carver, I.N.S. sports _ ticut Nutmeg; 
editor; O. B. Keeler, Atlanta Journal; 
Fifty writers, forty coaches, and scouts polled by the United Bill Leiser, San Francisco Chronicle; 
~ Press (Harry Ferguson, sports editor) ; Eddie Dooley, Chesterfield broadcaster; 
Christy Walsh and his All-American Football Board—Bob Bill Slater, Paramount News; 
Zuppke (Illinois), Pop Warner (Temple), Frank Thomas Ed Thorgeson and Tom Cummisky, Movietone News; 
': ME) (Alabama), and Howard Jones (Southern California) ; Clem McCarthy, Pathé News; 
he One hundred and fifteen sports editors polled by Jimmy Bill Stern, National Broadcasting Co., and 
09 Powers, New York Daily News; Ted Husing, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
le Be oo} 





SECOND TEAM 


Wyatt (Tennessee) 
Brown (Notre Dame) 


Stella (Army) 
Maronic (North Carolina) 






THIRD TEAM 


Daddio (Pittsburgh) 
Wysocki (Villanova) 


McKeever (Cornell) 
Hale (Texas Christian) 








10 Me field (averaging 6 yards a rush), the 
he HB team’s best pass catcher (snaring eight 
as MP against Stanford, one for a touchdown), 
le Mand he called signals. During the Prince- 
i¢ MF ton game, he was fast enough to make two 
il HM blocks on one play 50 yards apart—hitting 
is the ground at the line and then getting up 

and overtaking his ball-carrying teammate 
1, @ Hutchinson to blot out the safety man. 


s, MarsuaLt Goupsere (Pittsburgh) — 
il MM back. 21, 192 pounds, 6 feet. For two years 
l, MB le was Pitt’s leading ball carrier and 
is J showy ground gainer; last year he was an 
¢ almost unanimous All-American choice. 


- #& This fall when the team needed a blocking 
le @ fullback he volunteered for the thankless 
Ss # job and still stood out. Time and again he 
d @ plunged through center for vital yards, 
t and he completed eight passes in fourteen 

attempts. Goldberg will coach if he can’t 
‘. J find some attractive opening in business. 


“In making these choices, most of the 
» @ ¢xperts, as in past seasons, overlooked un- 
sung heroes at football-weak colleges and 
cast their votes for big-name athletes of 
powerhouse elevens. The ballot leaders on 
NEWsWEEK’s Super All-American are 
Robert David O’Brien, Marshall Gold- 








berg, Ralph Heikkinen, and Joseph Ed- 
ward Beinor. Each was practically a unan- 
imous choice, being omitted on only three 
ballots apiece. 

Victor Bottari made the grade by the 
narrowest of margins—polling just one 
more vote for a backfield position than 
Sid Luckman. 

Opinion differed most on the choice of 
ends—with both Bowden Wyatt and Earl 
Brown running close on the heels of Brud 
Holland and Walter Young for places on 
the first team. 

No expert’s team coincided with the 
final consensus. Bill Slater came closest— 
differing only in his preference of Cafego 
(Tennessee) over Bottari. The most novel 
team was presented by Ted Husing, whose 
“sleepers” included Haman (Northwest- 
ern), center; Nash (Minnesota), end; 
Kochel (Fordham), guard; and a back- 
field of Faust (Minnesota) , Zontini (Notre 
Dame) , Saggau (Notre Dame) , and Smith 
(Harvard) . 

Stanley Woodward offered three dark 
horses: Pyzynski (Carnegie Tech) , guard; 
Dannies (Pittsburgh), center; Jacunski 


(Fordham) , end. 


Bill Leiser, balloting from the Pacific 
Coast, said that Wolff (Super All-Ameri- 
can tackle) was a very fine player but no 
better than one of his unsung teammates 
—Bill Anahu from Hawaii. 





Football Bowls 


Southern California’s surprise upset of 
Notre Dame 13-0 last week, before 101,000 
in Los Angeles, was a lifesaver to Rose 
Bowl promoters. In scalping the hereto- 
fore undefeated Irish, Southern California, 
which had been twice defeated (by Ala- 
bama 19-7 and by Washington 7-6), 
boosted its stock to almost an even-money 
bet against unbeaten, untied, unscored- 
upon Duke. 

Besides the Rose Bowl, numerous other 
games are scheduled for Jan. 2. The line- 
ups: Sugar Bowl, in New Orleans, between 
Carnegie Tech and undefeated Texas 
Christian; Cotton Bowl, Dallas, between 
Texas Tech and St. Mary’s; Orange Bowl, 
Miami, between unconquered Oklahoma 
and Tennessee (which last week preserved 
a perfect record against Mississippi 47-0) ; 
Sun Bowl, El Paso, Texas, between New 
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Mexico and Utah; Coal Bowl, Charleston, 
W.Va. (selections not yet made); Peach 
Bowl, Atlanta, between two leading Negro 
teams. 

On Jan. 2 an East-West all-star game 
will be played in San Francisco and a 
North-South all-star game in Montgomery, 
Ala. On Dec. 26, the Kumquat Bowl holds 
rival high schools in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and a Prune Bow! in San Jose, Calif., pits 
San Jose State against Memphis Teachers. 
This week, there is a Finger Bowl game 
between two six-man high-school teams, 
Rice and Emhouse, in Ennis, Texas. 





The $15,000 Goalie 


Ask the average hockey player to name 
the best goalie on the ice today and you'll 
hear the same reply time and again—Cecil 
(Tiny) Thompson. In nine years of net 
guarding for the Boston Bruins, Thomp- 
sons stuffy shinguards (the same tattered 
pair year after year) have stopped an esti- 
mated 99,000 pucks (60 in each game, 
75 in every practice). At the end of last 
season he received the Georges Vezina 
memorial trophy, awarded to the top cage 
defender, for the fourth time. 

In view of this record, fans were sur- 
prised last week to hear of Thompson’s 
shift from the third-place Boston Bruins 
to the sixth-place Detroit Red Wings. 
Desperate to keep out of the cellar posi- 
tion in the National Hockey League race 
—the one spot that eliminates a team from 
the play-offs—Detroit offered Boston 
$15,000 for Tiny, the biggest cash trans- 
action ever made for a goalie. Boston 
found the price acceptable because the 
team seemed to have a promising replace- 
ment for 33-year-old Thompson in Frank 
Brimsek, 23, who last year at Providence 
was the least-scored-upon in the Inter- 
national-American League. 

Making his net-minding debut for Bos- 
ton last week, Brimsek permitted two 
pucks to pass him and the Bruins lost to 
the Canadiens—2-0. On the other hand, 
Thompson’s first start for Detroit against 
Chicago was brilliant. In an acrobatic 
series of miraculous saves he led the Red 
Wings to a 4-1 victory. 





Equine Portrait Gallery 


An age-old crime of the turf is to dope 
or trick up the appearance of a good 
horse and substitute him in a race for 
some old nag not supposed to have a 
chance of winning. The fast understudy 
naturally comes through, and his backers 
clean up. 

For years honest turfmen have sought 
various ways to identify thoroughbreds 
so that ringers could readily be detected. 
One often-considered suggestion has been 
to brand every race horse on the hoof, 
but the flaw in this method is that a 
horse’s hoof grows and eventually replaces 
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Cecil (Tiny) Thompson eats ice in practice session with his new mate 


itself—like the toenails of a human being. 
Brand marks placed elsewhere on a horse’s 
body mar his appearance and, furthermore, 
can be easily altered. Some kind of a 
brand inside a horse’s lip would probably 
be acceptable to most owners if it were 
not that the application is painful and 
cruel and might result in infection. 

Last week Joseph E. Widener an- 
nounced that he would try out an en- 
tirely new identification system at his 
Hialeah Park in Miami this winter. The 
1,000 “good” horses entered will be photo- 
graphed in two views, front and side 
(Rogues’ Gallery style), and notations 
will be made on the pictures of birth- 
marks, scars, peculiarities of conformation, 
and color. 

It was Widener who, in 1934, success- 
fully introduced the saliva test to prevent 
horse doping, and he confidently expects 
that in the next two years his equine por- 
trait gallery will grow to include 10,000 
thoroughbreds, with judges throughout the 
nation referring to it. 





Chess Marathon 


Early in November, eight of the world’s 
brainiest chess experts began a tour of ten 
Continental cities under the sponsorship 
of A.V.R.O. (Algemeene Vereeniging 
Radio Omrolep), a broadcasting network 
in the Netherlands. As the masters stopped 
off in each city to push pawns, take queens, 
and check kings, whispering commentators 
relayed play-by-play descriptions into 
European homes. 

The tour ended in Amsterdam last week 
with the two youngest entries—Reuben 
Fine, 24, of the Bronx, New York City, 
and Paul Keres, 22, of Estonia—playing 
out a Ruy Lopez opening conservatively 
to draw the final game in nineteen moves. 
Thus Fine and Keres, who once were child 
prodigies, tied for first place. 


Wide Work 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Press and Pan-Americanism 


A cooperative press is a big help to 
statesmen trying to promote friendly r. 
lations between nations. This week, while 
Pan-American delegates gathered for the 
Lima conference (see page 20) , Columbia 
University announced a series of awards 
to help obtain such press cooperation. The 
school will annually give from two to five 
prizes of $1,000 and a gold medal to 
publishers, editors, or writers in the 
Western Hemisphere “who, by their pr- 
fessional achievements, shall advance syn- 
pathetic understanding among the peoples 
of South, Central, and North America.” 

Known as the Maria Moors Cabot 
prizes, the awards were donated by Dr. 
Godfrey L. Cabot in memory of his wile. 
Of an eminent Boston family (the L. 
stands for Lowell) Dr. Cabot is a scientist, 
industrialist, and aviation enthusiast. In 
previous educational donations, for solar 
research, he has divided more than $1,000; 
000 between Harvard, where he studied, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he graduated. 

To Columbia, which annually awards 
the Pulitzer Prizes for journalism and the 
arts, Dr. Cabot has given free range it 
handling his prizes. The faculty of the 
graduate school of journalism early next 
year will select the first winners on the 
basis of this year’s work. Any material 
published in the news or editorial columns 
of a newspaper, or an editorial or news 
policy which promotes mutual understan¢- 
ing, will be considered. 

At present Dr. Cabot has provided funds 
for only two years, awaiting results of 
the experiment before making the awards 
permanent. Nevertheless, rules drawn UP 
include one making it impossible for 4 
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jnning newspaper to be eligible for five 
ears after the award. After the first year, 
izes cannot go to more than one news- 
sper published in any one country with- 
ut the unanimous vote of the award 
ommittee. 
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Revolt of the Doctors: 
LY. Body Flouts Old A.M.A. 
ontract Medicine Ukase 






Nearly a decade ago the American 
[edical Association approved “principles | 
»f medical ethics,” one of which concerned 
Hoctors who banded together under con- 
ract to give medical care to a group of | 
persons. While such medical cooperatives | 
ere not damned as utterly unethical, the 
ection listed seven conditions under 
vhich they were. 

Though they were not—and are still not | 
ompelled to adopt these A.M.A. prin- 
"E ‘iples, some state and local societies, in- 
Juding New York State’s, backed the 
iedical-cooperative provision at the time. 
Dthers did nothing about it. But now, 
vith the Federal government displaying 
ively interest in how medical care is 
hile upplied and planning to bring a national 
vealth program before Congress (News- 






















the : 
shia Ae EEX: Nov. 14), the forgotten medical- 
ards operative section threatens to become 


The Mee epicenter of a revolt shaking the 
A.M.A. stronghold. 


7 Last week the Medical Society of the 
the Mec ounty of New York shocked doctors all 
ue the nation by voting against the 
- national association’s policy. Unfettered 
~ wy the New York State body’s stand, the 
» focal unit (4,800 strong, the largest in 
hat the nation) took the advice of Dr. 
~ Mekingsley Roberts, chairman of the Medi- 


‘ al Advisory Board of the Association of 
‘BB Medical Cooperatives, who had _ con- 





h. demned the section as “so loose and 
hh ambiguous that its provisions could be 
he construed to outlaw . . . any conditions 
"= u which doctors might enter into pro- 
ad fessional contracts.” 
‘he Partly as a result of Dr. Roberts’ let- 

ters, more than 500 society members 
, jammed the New York Academy of 
he Medicine auditorium when the issue came 
7 up last week. They were in a rejecting 
: mood. Among other things, a suggestion 
= was offered that society sanction be re- 
- quired before any physician could grant 
“1 4 press interview. The doctors knocked 
we that one down in a hurry. And when the 
- ie issue came up, the nays so outshouted 
le ayes that no count was necessary. 
nd- rye . 

Significance 
, The New York society’s refusal to ac- 
* cept an already established A.M.A. policy 


may be indicative of a gradually increas- 





” ing opposition to the association’s atti- 






















A MAESTRO OF POWER 


WIFT and responsive as the strings and brasses of 
S a great orchestra, power moves beneath this man’s 
finger tips. Electric power, varied at his will from the 
crashing force of ten thousand sledges to the delicate 
pianissimo that pares a hairbreadth from a piece of 
steel. And so, from the machine that obeys this man’s 
bidding rolls forth the symphony of American industry 
—more goods for more people at less cost. 


This man is typical of the millions of American work- 
men who, with the machines they direct, set the tempo 
of American industry. Today the mechanical power in 
the hands of each factory worker is four times what it 
was 50 years ago. As a result, the amount that each 
worker can produce has more than doubled. And be- 
cause he produces more, he has more. 


That is why five out of six American families own 
radios, why four out of five have automobiles, why 
one out of three owns an electric refrigerator. That is 
why America has today the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. And General Electric 
scientists, engineers, and workmen, by applying electric 
power to the machines of industry, have done much to 
make this progress possible. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of bringing about still higher 
living standards. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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tude toward cooperatives, but the great 
majority of physicians still back A.M.A. 
control of all systems to improve medical 
care. Furthermore, compared with other 
parts of the United States, New York is 
a center of medical radicalism. A recent 
poll conducted by Modern Medicine 
showed three out of every five New York 
doctors (or 60 per cent) favor reorganiza- 
tion of medical practice, while figures for 
the nation as a whole revealed only 31 
per cent favored such changes. 


_— 





New Microbe Enemy No. 1: 
T693 Passes Up Sulfanilamide; 
Meningitis Its Next Target 


Sulfanilamide was spectacularly intro- 
duced to the public two years ago when 
it saved the life of Franklin D. Roosévelt 
Jr., who lay desperately ill in Boston with 
a streptococcus sore throat. Since then the 
drug has been used on a worldwide scale 
to curb a variety of diseases, including 
childbed fever, in which it saves the lives 
of 2,000 American mothers every year. 

But sulfanilamide may poison the body 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5) and, although 
these effects are usually easy to remedy, 
dissatisfied researchers have been hunting 
for an even better chemical. Starting with 
the germ-killing material as a “base,” 
they boiled it, mixed it with other sub- 
stances, and made hundreds of sulfanilam- 
ide derivatives. One of them—known 
briefly as T693—was tried on pneumonia 
in Birmingham, England, this year. Among 
100 cases who were not given the drug, 27 
died; but of 100 T693-treated patients 
only eight succumbed to the disease 
(Newsweek, July 25). This spurred re- 
search in London and other parts of 
Great Britain. 

In subsequent experiments the sub- 
stance has proven more than twice as 
effective as sulfanilamide for pneumonia, 
and some experts believe it produces less 
severe aftereffects. That T693 is valuable 
in diseases other than pneumonia, how- 
ever, was shown by reports in the issue 
of The Lancet, British medical weekly, 
that reached the United States last week. 

Drs. V. E. Lloyd, D. Erskine, and A. 
G. Johnson of Guy’s Hospital, London, 
announced they had treated 108 acute 
gonorrhea cases with T693. Treatment 
usually lasts for ten days, but since the 
drug, whether taken by mouth or injec- 
tion, eliminates all external signs of the 
disease in a few days, 28 patients left 
too soon and never came back for a final 
check. Among the 80 persons who stayed 
to the end, however, 68—or 85 per cent— 
were cured. The London physicians there- 
upon pronounced T693 as “markedly su- 
perior to . . . sulfanilamide.” Favorable 
results in gonorrhea treatments were also 
presented by Dr. Ernest E. Prebble of the 
Seamen’s Dispensary, Liverpool. 
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Doctors now believe it won’t be long 
before T693 is used in meningitis—in- 
flammation of the membrane lining the 
spinal cord and brain—certain forms of 
which are caused by bacteria highly 
similar to gonorrhea germs. 

Since sulfanilamide has proved effective 
against that disease, if T693 surpasses it 
the derivative may outstrip its parent 
chemical as medicine’s Microbe Enemy 
No. 1. 

Though credit for the discovery of 
sulfanilamide is easy to place —it was 
worked out in Germany 30 years ago and 
used mainly as a dye for clothing until 
1935, when a German physician found 
its value as a disease fighter—there is 
considerable debate over the development 
of sulfanilamide into T693. Dr. Lionel E. 
H. Whitby of Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don, is commonly referred to as discov- 
erer; yet American chemists at the Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., under 
the direction of Dr. E. H. Northey, made 
the derivative about two years ago. While 
the question of priority is still unsettled, 
this much is certain: the chemical was 
first used on human beings in England 
this year. 

In the past six months American doc- 
tors have been catching up. Dr. Perrin 
Long of Johns Hopkins, who first brought 
sulfanilamide to the United States, tried 
T693 on more than 100 patients and 
found it effective in pneumonia and 
other “infectious diseases.” The drug 
is also being studied at the Bellevue and 
Lenox Hill Hospitals and the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York as well as 


ee 


name. In England it is known as 2(p 
aminobenzenesulphonamido)  pyridiry 
Calco chemists call it 2-sulfanil-amjy, 
pyridine. 















Samaritanized Drunks 


For years explorers have trodden Bri, 
ish Guiana’s dank forests with dread ¢ 
the hollow pop of a blowgun, the whir ¢ 
a tiny arrow, and sudden death. The \, 
cusi Indians of the country have the y, 
pleasant habit of tipping their waspli, 
missiles with snakes’ needlelike fangs, the 
making matters worse by dipping th 
fangs in a potion of squashed ants ay) 
deadly curare, juice of a species of woot 
vine. 

Last week the curare part of the poti 
made news in San Francisco, not by ge. 
ting under the skin of hardy explorers }y; 
because it had been penetrating the epi 
dermis of chronic drunks. The Califor 
Board of Medical Examiners haled a no. 
medical man named Thomas F. H. Husto, 
his assistant, and two nurses into cour 
on charges of practicing medicine without 
a license. While doctors sometimes us 
small amounts of curare in tetanus case, 
the board contended that Huston had 1 
right to give it to the drunks taking his 
“cure’—it contended he had no right to 
give them drugs of any type, for that 
matter. 

More than three years ago Huston, : 
former embalmer, had set up operations 
legally; he was licensed by the state to ru 
a private sanatorium—called the Samar. 
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Newsweek chart, courtesy of Lenox Hill Hospital, .’. 


Effect of T693 on the fever of a New York pneumonia patient 


at other institutions throughout the 
country. 

Likewise unsettled is the name. Though 
the shortest designation is T693, May & 
Baker, Ltd., English chemical manufac- 
turers, call the drug M & B 693 and have 
an arrangement with the Merck Chemical 
Co., Rahway, N.J., for its distribution 
in the United States as “Dagenan.” Even 


chemists can’t agree on the technical 


tan Treatment Institution—for alcoholics 
who needed a rest. But, so the charges (e- 
clare, he did more than give his cases rest: 
he offered three Samaritan treatments col- 
sisting of injections of drug mixtures 
known as No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 (No.? 
was the curare-containing formula and 
was reserved for the most incorrigible 
drunkards). These shots, bringing 
nausea, were employed in treatments cost- 
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ing about $150 and lasting two or three 
s—with the understanding that the pa- 


day 
back for more if he 


tient was to come 
wasn’t cured. 
Whether it was the South American poi 
son or just the treatment in general re ane 
Samaritan-treated alcoholics didn’t like it 
They started kicking to the State B rd 
of Medical Examiners, and when eH 
oe . er tc had arte the 
rc 5 j 
a charges against the 
Huston’s counsel, J. Bruce Fratis, co 
tered that there were at least 200 lett i 
praising the Samaritan trenbennbee sant 
the patients no longer craved alcohol, w = 
purged of body poisons, and had im “ a 
100 per cent physically. — 
a is expected to be tried next 





SCIENCE NOTES 


About 200 years ago French pion 

noticed human footprints in Ye 
rocks near St. Louis. Since then similar 
marks have been found in Virginia the 
Rocky Mountains, and other parts of the 
country. Some footprints occurred in 
rocks that had hardened 300,000 year c 
and the credulous explained a as At 
of a lost race of giant toads with ewe 
shaped feet. David I. Bushnell Jr., etl 1 
ogist at the Smithsonian Institution Wash 4 
— has ——" these romantic tales. 
$ ss convinced hi wienieun 
a were Taal ta eet ee, 
dians and, since the ack dl 
found near rivers and ee — 


the carvings symbolized watering places 


7 
oe a rats for every human be- 
= 8 nited States, according to the 
— bee of Hygeia, monthly publica- 
ac “ : gee Medical Association. 
so icle a ds that the nation’s 260,000,- 

rats eat more than $500,000,00 ort! 
of food a year. a 
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Flights and Flyers 


Th 

r tage Office Department has asked 
sn ale ge type of air-transport 
ne 10-mile autogiro shuttle to 
Ws ge a between the Central Air- 
ote bey en, NJ., and downtown 
rn P _ whose post office has the only 
ieikeas Se specifically designed 
ie ings. If successful, the service 
rd A, arted in a half dozen other 

whose airports lie in the suburbs 


A i 

Amer i 

btm Py ag! transport’s remarkable 
0 of only one passenger death since 
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in America. A 


ee No finer ski-land 
-free runs 


wide variety of timber 
covered with deep powder snow. 
Chair ski-lifts and snow-tanks that 
carry skiers to the mountain tops. 
“You'll have the time of your life. 























































ee Merry groups gather on the ice 
ponds—skate to the tune of 


rhythmic waltz music. 


* 
Sun Valleyites find moonlight 
drawn by real 


rides in cutters 
Alaskan reindeer 4 unique ex- 


perience. 


Even in midwinter swimming is 


a popular pastime. In the out- 


door pools, sheltered by glass 
walls, the water is warmed to a 


comfortable temperature. 


AND OTHER ENJOYABLE WINTER SPORTS 


Sun Valley Lodge provides unexcelled accommoda- 
tions, facilities and service. Challenger Inn features 


double rooms from $4 per day up- Both Lodge and 


Inn are “European plan.” f ; 
of 


nor reservations, write 


or wire 


w.P. ROGERS, General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


For informatio 


or 
w.s. BASINGER, p. T. M. 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Nebr. 












THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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May (Newsweek, Dec. 5) ended trag- 
ically last week with the wreck of a United 
Air Lines Douglas off Point Reyes, Calif. 
Strangely, “too good” radio reception led 
to the accident. Sweeping south on the 
night run between Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, Pilot Charles Stead and Copilot 
Lloyd Jones found that usually inaudible 
broadcasting stations were blotting out 
beam signals from Oakland airport. A 
strong side wind made compass readings 
useless. His ship lost and fuel almost gone, 
Stead chose to land on the Pacific rather 
than in the mountains. Only Stead and 
one passenger managed to struggle through 
the surf to safety. The others had clam- 
bered out onto the fuselage and were 
swept into the sea. Hours later, when the 
wreckage drifted ashore, investigators 
found all might have been saved had they 
remained in the cabin. It was still afloat 
and quite dry. 


§ Flyers have done some weird things 
this year in planes of the “flivver” class, 
selling new at $1,250 to $2,000: A non- 
stop flight from Miami to New York; an 
endurance mark of 103 hours; a later one 
of 218 hours. 

But Johnny Jones, an ex-vaudevillian 
turned airplane salesman, didn’t think 
those flights meant much since they had 
all been made with numerous refuelings. 
So he had his new 50-horsepower Aeronca 
fitted with 146-gallon fuel tanks. Last 
week he filled them with 17-cent automo- 
bile gasoline at Los Angeles and climbed 
into the cabin. 

Thirty hours and 37 minutes later Jones 
landed at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
after a 2,785-mile nonstop flight—a rec- 
ord for light planes. Total expenses: Just 
$24.75, or less than it would cost an auto- 
mobile tourist for gasoline and oil alone on 
the same trip. 
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. . 7 . . Actue 
Johnny Jones’ ‘flivver’: across the continent at nine mills a mile 





EDUCATION 





‘Plain People’ Win Right 
to Their Own Schools as Well 
as Own Way of Life 


In a frozen dawn last week, fifteen 
youngsters piled out of sleighs and wagons 
on Horseshoe Pike, East Lampeter Town- 
ship, Pa. They scrambled into a one-room 
white schoolhouse, dropped their lunch 
boxes, and started a fire in the huge coal 
stove. Then their teacher began what for 
many was their first school day in two 
years. The Amish of East Lampeter had 
won their battle to educate their children 
as they pleased. 

It all began two years ago, when the 
township accepted a PWA loan for a 
$125,000 consolidated school to replace ten 
antiquated schoolhouses. The Amish, mem- 
bers of a plain-living Mennonite sect, im- 





Wide World 
East Lampeter’s Amish children arriving at their one-room schoolhouse 





mediately declared war. They wanted ty 
keep their children loyal to simple farm 
life and the Amish rules of dress—fiat, 
broad-brimmed hats, somber colors, boy. 
shaped haircuts. They dreaded the frills 
and foibles of “worldly” education. Most 
important, their faith forbade borrowing, 

They appealed to the Federal courts, 
the state legislature, Gov. George 
Earle, and Secretary of the Interior Har. 
old L. Ickes—all in vain. The consolidated 
school was built and opened last fall. The 
ten schoolhouses were auctioned; the one 
on Horseshoe Pike went to Berardino Dj 
Berardino, a local non-Amishman, for $890, 

The “plain people” weren’t through. 
There was no law against parochial 
schools. They elected Noah Zook seecre- 
tary of their own school board and hired 
Ella May Grove, 22-year-old Mennonite 
teacher of near-by Elizabethtown. Finally 
they bought textbooks and rented their 
old schoolhouse from Di Berardino. 





20 Years of Facts 


Early in 1918, Paul Kellogg, editor of 
Survey Graphic, saw peace coming. He 
determined that America’s part in that 
peace should be intelligent. Before the year 
ended he had persuaded nineteen writers 
and educators to the same mind. They 
formed the Committee on American Pol- 
icy in International Relations, designed to 
mold diplomatic attitudes and relay them 
to the public. 

By 1925 the organization had undergone 
radical changes. It had a new name—For- 
eign Policy Association. The success of 4 
series of factual pamphlets on opium tral- 
fic had led it to revise its whole purpose. 
It had dedicated itself to “research and 
educational activities to aid in the under- 
standing and constructive development of 
American foreign policy.” Its goal, facts. 

Twenty years old this week, the F.P.A. 
enjoyed birthday greetings from Lord 
Halifax, British Foreign Secretary, and 
from Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, who 
credited it with “an important contribu- 
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ion toward an enlightened public under- 
tanding of our foreign relations.” The 
sociation still has Kellogg as a director, 
‘nd now boasts of 17,000 members and 
sventeen local branches and _ affiliates. 
t has sponsored 1,346 public discussions. 
uch is its reputation for accuracy that 
ewspapers often quote the association’s 
eekly bulletins, fortnightly reports, 
yamphlets (written for the expert), and 
eadline Books (for the man in the 
treet). And so searching are its facts that 
oreign governments occasionally have 
ried to suppress its findings. 

The core of the organization is its re- 
earch department which covers the world 
kom New York headquarters under the 
rection of Raymond Leslie Buell, 42, the 
ssociation’s president. 

Buell’s hobby is his job. Former pro- 
essor of history, economics, government, 
und diplomacy at Harvard, Yale, and Co- 
lumbia, he is the association’s fastest, 
most energetic, and most acute writer. His 
vear with the A.E.F. enabled him to write 
» book on French politics. After two and 
» half months in Poland, he produced a 
series of four exhaustive reports on Polish 
foreign policy. In January 1937 Buell 
wrote: “The next year or two will prob- 
ably be the most critical in the postwar 
epoch .. . Hitler is attempting to win con- 
servative support for his ambitions by 
launching his ‘war against Bolshevism’ 
... His next move may be to break up 
Czechoslovakia.” 





BOOKS 





The Year’s Best Sellers: 
Fiction Trend to the Serious, 
Nonfiction to Humorous 


A few years ago, in a survey made by 
the International News Service to deter- 
mine what America was reading during 
the depression, it was found that in 
novels the public liked escape from reality, 
while in nonfiction books which followed 
and interpreted the news of the day 
(especially those expounding the first New 
Deal) were most popular. 

_A backward glance over the best-seller 
lists of 1938 shows a trend in the opposite 
direction. Serious fiction, if it does not head 
the list, at least is more in the running; 
such books as Phyllis Bottome’s novel of 
Nazi Germany, “The Mortal Storm,” A. J. 
Cronin’s “The Citadel” (a 1937 best seller 
still going strong), and Taylor Caldwell’s 
“Dynasty of Death” are well to the top. 
In nonfiction, Margaret Halsey’s “With 
Malice Toward Some” (the British in 
particular*), which has run through ten 





*It looks as if this witty tongue lashing of 
England and the English would be a best seller 
there, too. Published in London last week, the 
00K won critical acclaim from most of the 
leading papers. 






































Though your diet may call for Melba toast and tea, we 
know there are moments when your spirit demands 
nectar and ambrosia ~~ Perhaps this is why so many 
enjoy the St. Regis, for our service is definitely planned 
to suit every mood. When you want gaiety, there is the 
sparkling ice entertainment in the Iridium Room. For 
a brief dinner before the theatre or one at leisure with 
entertainment and dancing, we offer the Maisonette 
Russe ~~ Whether you merely drop in for dinner or 
stay for a week or a year, you will find that the St. Regis 
will try to anticipate your every mood. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 











© DON’T FORGET... «~ you can save quite a 
few dollars on your own new or renewal subscription to News- 
week by entering your order along with your gift subscriptions. 
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Opera lovers 
FO Swing addicts 

Farmers—cooks 

Nurses—shut-ins 
Chauffeurs—travelers 
College students—sports fans 
Any room in the house 
Private office occupants 
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Say “Adios” to winter weather! Come play at 
your favorite summertime sport in the cheerful, glow- 
ing warmth of the Valley of the Sun! Enjoy golf on 
velvety all-grass courses that rank with the country’s 
finest. Tennis, riding, polo, swimming, cycling, archery, 
badminton, fishing, hunting—just name your preferred 
pastime and you can certainly have it every single day 
under cloudless turquoise skies ... or, if you preter, 
just relax and soak up sunshine... in this desert and 
mountain paradise appropriately called 
the “Valley of the Sun.” 

Winter Rates now in effect on = 


Transcontinental Lines. 


Phoenix: 
wen RIZONA 


Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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Hundreds of Plants have 
saved money by adopting 


FIRE DETECTING AND 
REPORTING SYSTEMS 


@ These A.D.T. Systems—Aero Automatic 
Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm—not only are the modern, 
effective safeguards against fire loss, but often 
make it possible to save money by revising 
less effective protection arrangements. 

We will gladly make a confidential survey 
of your premises to determine what benefits 
are available in your case. There is no cost 
or obligation—write for further information. 
A.D.T. System, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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\¥) FIRE- BURGLARY: HOLDUP 
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printings in three months, will probably 
head the list; included will be Ogden 
Nash’s poems, “I’m a Stranger Here My- 
self,” and another 1937 holdover, “The 
Importance of Living,” by Lin Yutang— 
a “philosophical” work which, for its airy 
persiflage and lack of reality, could never 
be called a serious book. 

In general, a list of best-selling books 
for the past year (based on actual sales 
to individuals, not orders of jobbers), 
arbitrarily limited to ten in each category, 
would include the following: 


FICTION 


My Son, My Son! By Howard Spring. 

The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Rebecca. By Daphne du Maurier. 

Dynasty of Death. By Taylor Caldwell. 

The Mortal Storm. By Phyllis Bottome. 

The Citadel. By A. J. Cronin. 

Crippled Splendour. By Evan John. 

...and Tell of Time. By Laura Krey. 

All This and Heaven Too. By Rachel Field. 
The General’s Lady. By Esther Forbes. 


NONFICTION 


With Malice Toward Some. By Margaret Halsey. 

Listen! the Wind. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

The Importance of Living. By Lin Yutang. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor. By Arthur E. 
Hertzler 

Science for the Citizen. By Lancelot Hogben. 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself. By Ogden Nash. 

Sailor on Horseback. By Irving Stone. 

Dorothy Thompson’s Political Guide. 

Alone. By Richard E. Byrd. 


Best-seller lists are not always accurate 
barometers on what the public is reading. 
They don’t include reprints or practical 
books; Fannie Farmer’s Cook Book, for 
instance, outsells every year any best-sell- 
ing novel. Children’s books are also left 
out; the 1937 lists didn’t mention “Ferdi- 
nand the Bull,” which started as a juvenile 
and was taken up avidly by adults to the 
tune of 100,000 copies sold. ° 

Because most publishers refuse to give out 
sales figures, best-seller lists must be gotten 
up by polling bookstores. The most re- 
sponsible and scientific list is that of 
Publishers’ Weekly, the leading trade 
journal, which compiles a monthly and 
annual list on a percentage basis from re- 
ports of from 80 to 100 bookstores through- 
out the country. 





Problems of Pooches 


If you are an urban dog lover, get a 
copy of How to Raise a Doe: IN THE 
City AND IN THE Susurss. Aside from 
being a first-rate guide on training, feed- 
ing, and so on, with all the dope on 
canine ills that the layman can absorb, 
this little volume answers all the old 
arguments against dogs in the city, like 
the crack about their being “disease 
menaces” and the one that goes: “I love 
dogs but I wouldn’t be cruel enough to 
keep one in the city.” 
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Dogs suffer from depression. 
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The dog's attitude toward love remains today exactly 
the same as it was in 6000 B.C. 
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Nor have I found that females are more intelligent 
than males. 













Thurber drawings from ‘How to Raise a D0 
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Adding to these virtues, the book is 
written, and illustrated, with a howling 
sense of humor. The authors are James 
R. Kinney, chief veterinarian of the Ellin 
Prince Speyer Hospital, New York, and 
{nn Honeycutt, wife of St. Clair McKel- 
am an editor of The New Yorker. The 
drawings by James Thurber depict, in 
various dilemmas, the people and dogs of 
that loony half-world he first created in 
The New Yorker. They are splendid—and 
completely without practical value. 

Dr. Kinney says it’s nonsense about 
not keeping dogs in the city; the city is 
a dog’s paradise, he lives longer, is 
healthier (the doctor offers figures on 
this), and gets much better care than in 
the country: “The dog loves cities be- 
cause he loves to be with people . . 
[He] doesn’t care a thing about the so- 
ciety of other dogs. Intimate association 
with human beings is what he wants, it’s 
what he has had for centuries, and what 
he gets in cities.” 

The book is full of valuable advice: 
how to buy a dog (the author doesn’t 
subscribe to the tendency to censure pet 
shops), how to train a pup without too 
much grief on your part or his, exercise 
(Dr. Kinney thinks there should be gym- 
nasiums for big city dogs), and a special 
chapter on feeding —“the most contro- 
versial subject in dogdom.” Perhaps the 
most valuable counsel is offered in the 
chapter called “Love Life of the City 
Dog.” A lot of dog owners have been 
wondering what to do about that matter 
for a long time. (How to Ratse a Dos: 
Ix tHe Ciry AND IN THE Susurss. 267 
pages, 37,000 words. Drawings, index. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


History or AN Autumn. By Chris- 
topher Morley. 81 pages, 13,000 words. 
Frontispiece. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $1. 
A rambling essay on the Czechoslovak 
crisis and the Munich peace. It adds up 
to a handsome bouquet for the British 
Prime Minister. 


Excusn Forx. By Wallace Notestein. 
312 pages, 126,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50. A 
study of the English character as revealed 
in the lives of thirteen Englishmen and 
women in various walks of life from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth. 


Portrarr or A Cuer. By Helen Morris. 
06 pages, 59,000 words. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, index. Macmillan, New York. $3. 
Biography of a now forgotten French chef 


de cuisine who flourished in last-century 
England. 


Ivory Cavatcape. By Clark Wissler. 
351 pages, 99,000 words. Illustrations, 
Sheridan House, New York. $3. Recollec- 
lions of reservation life by a curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 








The Movie Camera 
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- That Couldn’t Wait 
For Next Year! 


NEW 1939 MODEL'STOPS THE SHOWS 
60 GREAT NEW FEATURES 
MAKE FRONT-PAGE NEWS! 


Never before has a movie camera, at 
anywhere near this price, brought such 
perfection of detail . . . such simplicity 


of operation . . . such economy! 


No 


wonder when it was previewed at the 
great International Camera Convention 


in Chicago, dealers said: 
*‘We want it now!”’ 


And 


in time for Xmas! 


Check 


All America is talking about 
the new 1939 UniveX! Its 
magnificent new styling... 
its amazing performance... its 
60 great features that you’d 


expect 
priced 


that it’s the only camera in 
the world that takes sharp, 
clear movies at less cost than 
snapshots! (UniveX Ciné 
film-roll costs only 69¢.) 


‘) UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. 
New York « Chicago « Hollywood 
Prices Higher Outside U.S.A. 


r 


FEATURES Like 
THESE FOUND 

ONLY IN HIGH. 
PRICED CAMERAS 








so here it is—just 


Sensational Features! 






New built-in Optical 
1€w - finder insures 


Setting exa 
cily w 
you see ly what 








to find only in a high- 
camera! And the fact 
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Self locking hinged 
coversimplifies load- 
ng; makes film jam- 
ming impossible 











UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP, 
Dept. 217, New York City 


Send meillustrated booklet“I.j/SURED MOVIES,” i 
which describes the New 1939 UniveX Ciné “8” 














and its sensational guarantee. | 
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HAVE YOU READ 


.-.-- George Jean Nathan 
....- Burton Rascoe 
- « « «- Raymond Moley 


in this issue? You'll find their columns entertaining . . . 
filled with incisive comment on the news in their re- 


spective fields. 


Read them every week! You'll enjoy it. 























® Marchant Automatic Multiplica- 
tion is only a TWO-STEP process: 


Step 1: Enter first factor 
Two Step 2: Enter second factor 


| Steps, and instantly there’s 
the answer — no waiting! 
@ Contrast this with the usual 4 or 5 steps 
and waiting for calculator to multiply after 


complete entry of both factors—and you 
glimpse but one of Marchant’s 20 points. 





@ Marchant’s speed and simplicity with- 
out operator fatigue, nerve-strain, or fear 
of error is best proved by your employees 
on your own work. This Use Test is free. 
No obligation... Our privilege. 


PROVE Benefits 


by the USE TEST 
TREND <4 Zo MARCHANT 








Continuously 
Manufactured, 
Satisfactorily 











Serviced 


and 





Consistently 
Preferred 
for 





MARCHANT SALES GROWTH 
GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


28 years 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


Gentlemen: 


BW-12-3-38 
You may send us MARCHANT detailed 


FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 
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BOOK WEEK 








‘Smiles From Reason Flow .. . 


| 


by BURTON RASCOE 


I propose to speak of three new 
books: 

Tue Sitk Roap (Dutton, New York. 
$5) by Sven Hedin—The 70-year-old 
explorer’s story of a 6,000-mile trip 
from Xanadu, where once did Kubla 
Khan, in his stately pleasure dome, his 
decrees decree, to Tyre, for centuries 
the city of the Phoenicians’ might (they 
gave us an alphabet and were Semitic 
voyagers and traders) but now one 
with Nineveh, a shabby little coast 
town on the Palestinian shores of the 
Mediterranean; both something like 
Texas and Oklahoma oil towns after 
the boom has come and gone. 

The Swedish explorer was dinner 
guest one summer evening in 1933 at 
the German Embassy in Peiping. Pres- 
ent also were some officials of the then 
existing Chinese Government. One of 
these officials asked Hedin if he had 
any suggestion about how the Chinese 
Government could retain control of 
Sinkiang, a Chinese dependency stretch- 
ing from Mongolia to Tibet. Sinkiang 
was still under control of the Chinese 
Government, but showing signs of slip- 
ping to whatever other government that 
came along to snatch it. Hedin said yes, 
motorize the Silk Road. The Chinese 
Government didn’t know what the Silk 
Road was. Hedin had to tell them it 
was the caravan route traversed by 
Marco Polo in the days of China’s 
greatest glory, when China had silk and 
spices and ambergris, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks to exchange for whatever 
goods produced in Europe which the 
Florentines figured the Chinese might 
like. 

The Chinese officials had never heard 
of either the Silk Road or Marco Polo. 
But they did want to keep control over 
Sinkiang. So they asked Hedin if he 
would make a map of the Silk Road 
that they might, in accordance with his 
suggestion, motorize it. 

Hedin knew there were about 5,000,- 
000 maps of the road already in exist- 
ence; but his sense of humor led him to 
accept the title the then existing Chi- 
nese Government deigned to thrust 
upon him—*Adviser to the Ministry of 
Railways of the Chinese Government” 
—and the funds necessary for him to 
take some Ford motor trucks over a 


terrain already familiar to him. He had 
been over the route a dozen times, op 
camel, elephant, horse, and coolie back. 
He could have drawn the map for them 
in five minutes in the dark. But as long 
as the Chinese officials wanted a map of 
their own country and were willing to 
finance an expedition from Peiping, 
through Outer Mongolia, Tibet, Anhsi, 
Kashgar, Samarkand, and Seleucia to 
Tyre, Hedin was just the boy to give 
them one, even if they could have got 
one by calling in the first young Chinese 
student on the street. Besides, Sven 
hadn’t been over the route in a well- 
equipped Ford motor truck. He wanted 
to try it. He liked the scenery. And the 
Ford motor truck worked out swell. He 
had fun. He tells about it with glee in 
“The Silk Road.” Whether he ever 
turned in any maps or not he doesn’t 
say. But the Silk Road hasn’t yet been 
motorized. 

JuNGLE Patrot (Dutton, New York. 
$3.50) by Vic Hurley—The story of the 
Philippine Constabulary, a small body 
of fighting men from all nations, under 
American command, who pacified the 
savage tribes of the Philippine Islands, 
after the United States won this prize, 
as a result of the fight the United States 
put up by getting mad about the inci- 
dents of Sefiorita Cisneros (whose hor- 
rible fate was the invention of one of 
Mr. Hearst’s bright boys for circula- 
tion purposes and a raise in salary: 
where is he now?) and the sinking of 
the Maine, an American gunboat that 
was, for some unaccountable reason, 
cluttering up the harbor of Havana, a 
Spanish dependency. 

SouTHERN PLAINsMEN (University 
of Oklahoma Press, $3) by Carl Coke 
Rister—An exciting history (with pho- 
tographic reproductions from the stage- 
coach, buffalo hunt, covered wagon, and 
vigilante days) of the settling of a 
300,000-square-mile empire which ex- 
tends from the Platte to the Rio Grande 
and from the Mississippi to the Rockies 
—a region now plagued by dust storms, 
by Eastern politicians wearing (for pub- 
licity purposes) ten-gallon hats, and by 
Texas centennials (two of them) staged 
by a Broadway entrepreneur, who may 
or may not, marry Eleanor Holm. 
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Business’ Responsibility 


to Society Stressed by N.A.M. 


Help on Problems Sought 
From Labor, Farmers, Public 


by Congress of Industry 


Factories and mills of the nation op- 
erated under remote control this week. 
wo thousand industrialists, large and 
mall, proprietors and managers, assem- 
bled at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
1s delegates to the 43rd annual Congress 
ff American Industry, sponsored by the 
‘ational Association of Manufacturers. 
The keynote—*Making America Click” 
was struck on the first day by Charles 
R. Hook, president of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. and head of N.A.M. The 
major objectives: to find work for 10,- 
00,000 unemployed Americans and resell 
American industry’s ideals of free enter- 
prise to the public. The high spot: invita- 
tion of Anthony Eden, former British For- 
eign Secretary (see page 19), as speaker 
at the $8 annual dinner Dec. 9. The big- 
gest job: drawing up industry’s platform 





Register News Bureau 


W. W. Waymack, editor 


for 1939. An innovation: opening all ses- 
sions to the press. Attendance: a new rec- 
ord, attracted by outstanding speakers 
from within and without industry. 


Significance 


Ever since 1933, industry has watched 
with increasing dismay government’s ac- 
livity in business and industry. For a 
brief time in early National Recovery 
Administration days, industry and gov- 
‘mmment pulled together, but hard-boiled 
interpretation of NRA codes and Section 





7-A of the Recovery Act—collective bar- 
gaining — brought an early rift. The 
Tennesse Valley Authority, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Wagner 
Act, Social Security, the Wage-Hour Act, 
crackdowns, purges, and reorganizations 
widened the breach. Added to this were 
official attacks on business, expressed in 
such terms as “economic royalist” and 
“unscrupulous money-changers.” 

Industry was at first inclined to be 
bitter, but cooler heads counseled pa- 
tience. In a spirit of industrial states- 
manship, which recognizes the need for 
government help in solving labor, farm, 
and other economic problems, the Con- 
gress of American Industry in 1936 and 
again last year offered its cooperation. 
But in 1936 the depression seemed to be 
on the run and the Administration was 
flushed by a landslide election victory. 
Government was inclined, for the next 
year, to give industry only a minor voice 
in any cooperative program. 

Despite the New Deal reverses in the 
November elections, the N.A.M. Congress 
will commence a broader program in de- 
fense of private enterprise this year. It 
will impress upon business its responsibil- 
ity for social as well as economic prob- 
lems. That labor, farmers, and the public 
must share in the solution of these prob- 
lems, however, will be stressed—witness 
the session on interdependence of farm 
and factory featuring as speakers Lewis 
Morris, dirt farmer of Grimes, Iowa, and 
W. W. Waymack, Des Moines editor. And 
Friday’s sessions this year are devoted to 
Labor Day. 

The irritants that have prevented the 
free functioning of enterprise—for the first 
time in history almost a decade has passed 
without a new high in industrial output 
—are the concern of all groups. Among 
these irritants, businessmen feel, are: 

Labor. Uncertainty is created by 
A.F. of L.-C.L.0. differences, the Wagner 
Act’s pro-labor bias, and application of the 
Wage-Hour Law. Most manufacturers be- 
lieve collective bargaining is here to stay, 
but they disagree with the government’s 
interpretation of bargaining and its en- 
forcement methods. 

Taxes. Expansion, which would lead to 
greater employment, is discouraged by 
rapidly increasing taxes, local and state 
as well as Federal, which swell operating 
costs and cut profits. A large section of 
industry still opposes the revised undis- 
tributed-profits tax. 


Government Competition. New capital 
is frightened by TVA in the power busi- 
ness, the Works Progress Administration 
in the manufacture of garments, the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. in real estate 
and farming, and the new two-price “con- 
sumer subsidy” plan proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture (NEWsweEEk, 
Oct. 24). 

Excessive Regulation. Industry no long- 
er objects to fair, definite regulation—the 
fixing in advance of rules to protect the 
public interest. But regulation too often 
has become control or interference with 
management because of a failure properly 





Register News Bureau 


Lewis Morris, dirt farmer 


to define and qualify the powers of regu- 
latory agencies. 

The congress’ solution to these prob- 
lems, worked out in day and night 
deliberations of its sleepless resolutions 
committee since Monday, will be pre- 
sented as its platform for 1939. 





Yes, No for NLRB 


Court Upholds Jurisdiction 
but Rules Out Board’s Order 


The sorest point in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s relations with the NLRB 
has been board orders to employers abro- 
gating contracts on grounds that the em- 
ployers, rather than the employes, selected 
the craft-union body as bargaining agent. 
This week the A.F. of L. was vindicated 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which handed the board its first 
major setback while upholding the board’s 
major contention—that it has jurisdiction 
over utility companies such as the Con- 
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solidated Edison Co. of New York, even 
though the company operates in an area 
within state boundaries. 

“The act gives no express authority to 
the board to invalidate contracts with in- 
dependent labor organizations,” said the 
court in its decision. Seven contracts be- 
tween Consolidated Edison and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A.F. of L.) —ordered annulled by the 
board in deciding that the company en- 
couraged its employes to join the A.F. of 
L. while discouraging membership in the 
C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers—thus were declared 
valid. The brotherhood may contract only 
for its own members, however, the court 
decided, upholding the board’s order that 
the company cease recognizing it as the 
sole bargaining agent. NLRB attorneys 
declared the contracts were validated on 
narrow grounds—failure to give the union 
notice that its contracts were involved— 
and thus did not set a precedent applicable 
to all contract cases. 

Although the National Labor Relations 
Act applies only to industries in inter- 
state commerce, the court maintained that, 
since Consolidated Edison furnished serv- 
ices to railroads, telegraph companies, and 
others whose interstate business would 
suffer through a strike of Consolidated 
workers, the board had jurisdiction. 





The Underwriters 


The astronomical statistics released by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents each December have become a tradi- 
tion. Last week 500 life-insurance executives 
meeting in New York for the association’s 
32nd annual convention again pondered the 
numerical evidences of trends in their 
gigantic business and heard speeches keyed 
to the general theme, “Underwriting Amer- 
ica’s Human Values.” Highlights of the 
convention: 








International 


Drs. Thorp and Lubin brought masses of figures to the TNEC 


Monopoly Probe 


Corporate Industry’s Spread 


Stating that “the economic value of an 
individual human life is one of the most 
fundamental of human values because 
upon it depend so many other values,” 
Chairman Julian Price, president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
revealed that by the end of 1938 life in- 
surance in force in this country will total 
$110,300,000,000—an all-time high—rep- 
resenting an average coverage of $1,725 
on about 64,000,000 lives. 

In a speech read by Vice President Wil- 
liam Beye, Edward R. Stettinius Jr., U.S. 
Steel chairman, said he was convinced 
that “while realization of industry’s re- 
sponsibilities to society is growing, the 
general welfare calls for even greater 
progress.” 

United States Government bondholdings 
of 49 companies, whose admitted assets 
are estimated at $25,450,000,000 for the 
year end, were shown to have registered 
the smallest annual increase since 1932 
and to have declined, in relation to total 
assets, from 18.1 per cent last year to 17.9. 

Defending the agency system on the 
basis that “whatever it costs .. . to take 
the life insurance idea out to the public 
and sell it to them is more than justified 
by the service rendered to society,” John A. 
Stevenson, executive vice president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., stressed 
the executives’ responsibility to give their 
representatives “both adequate opportun- 
ities and adequate [educational] equip- 
ment” and suggested experimenting with 
the salary-plus-commission plan of agent 
compensation. 

Based on 380,305 deaths reported for 
the first ten months by 48 companies, the 
1938 mortality rate was announced as 
declining 5.8 per cent from last year—or 
to 747.9 deaths per 100,000 policyholders, 
lowest since the figures were first compiled 
in 1920. This improvement was in spite of 
increases over 1937 of 3.6 per cent in heart 
and 3.4 in cancer deaths—causes that ac- 
counted for one-third of all deaths—and 
16.1 in suicides. 
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New Sphotog 


Defended as ‘Prologue’ Opens 


By announcing prosecutions of major 
industries for alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws at various intervals (News. 
WEEK, Nov. 28), the Department of Jus. 
tice often stole headlines from the pending 
monopoly probe. Last week deliberately 
or not, the other major Federal agency 
charged with enforcement of the laws 
against combinations in restraint of trade 
—the Federal Trade Commission—picked 
the very time that the monopoly hearings 
before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee got under way to bring forth 
two suggestions of vital importance to 
most businessmen. 

Issuing its annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, the commission r- 
called President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion of last April that a government 
agency should be empowered to “dis 
seminate current statistical and other ir- 
formation regarding market conditions 
and be in a position to warn against the 
dangers of temporary overproduction and 
excessive inventories.” The FTC pointed 
out that it already has the power to do 
this but lacks the necessary funds, which 
it has asked of the Director of the Budget. 

The report also repeated the commis- 
sion’s previous suggestion that the Clay- 
ton Act be amended to prevent 4 
corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce from acquiring any of the stock 
or assets of a competing firm when the 
two together control more than 10 per 
cent of an industry’s total output. 


Hearings 
The FTC pronouncements were almost 
lost, however, in the excitement attending 


the start of the TNEC hearings. The first 
three days of the sessions were devoted 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








At a Wall Street luncheon the 
tay before election one of our better 
prophets said that if Murphy was de- 
rated in Michigan and Wagner in 
jew York the stock market would go 
9 162 by the end of the week. The 
market then, as measured by Dow- 
Jones industrial averages, was 157. Al- 
hough Wagner was not defeated, his 
jctory was more than offset as a 
arket factor by unexpected Repub- 
ican gains in other places. But the 
market did not reach 162. By the end 
of the week it was only 158144—a bare 
point and a half above the closing on 
election eve. And this proved to be the 
top of the movement. The following 
week prices eased off ten points, and 
they have held at about that level ever 
since. 

The interesting point in all this is 
that at this level the market is not 
appreciably above that of the first 
week of last August. In the meantime 
business has improved 20 or 25 per 
cent. Why doesn’t the market go up? 

The elements entering into an answer 
to this question fall into two cate- 
gories. The first category includes the 
factors which at the moment are hav- 
ing a depressing effect upon the mar- 
ket. These are the reasons one hears 
most frequently in the Street. The 
specific items included in the list vary 
from one person to another but the fol- 
lowing usually are the ones stressed: 

1—Disturbed political conditions 
abroad. 

2—The market got too far ahead of 
business in the late summer and in 
order to resume the advance needs 
definite evidence that the improve- 
ment in trade will carry beyond Janu- 
ary. 

3—Bad business profits in the third 
quarter and the lack of certainty as 
to how good they will be in the pres- 
ent and next quarters. 

4—Uneven nature of the recovery to 
date—with some lines of activity mov- 
ing ahead at a pace which probably 
cannot be maintained. 

5—Definite weakness in some parts 
of the economic system, notably com- 
modity prices. 

Prem tax selling at the year 
end. 

In the aggregate this list would ap- 
pear to be sufficient to explain the 
sluggishness of the market. Its short- 
coming as a full explanation is that 
all of the reasons given are fairly super- 
ficial, in the sense that they deal with 





Why Doesn’t It Go Up? 


possible developments of the next few 
weeks. They are the type of reasons 
which explain why the market doesn’t 
ride up ten or fifteen points, but they 
don’t explain why a major upward 
movement doesn’t get started. For an 
explanation of this one has to turn to 
the second category of reasons men- 
tioned above. 

The first of these is the implications 
for business of current European de- 
velopments. This is not a question of 
the possibility of war in the near fu- 
ture. The market had a bad war scare 
at the time of the European crisis, but 
there was a quick recovery from this 
and at present there is little concern 
on this point. But there is much con- 
cern about the effects of recent events 
upon international trade. Immediately 
following the Czech crisis there was 
considerable hope that we were on the 
verge of a substantial expansion of 
foreign trade. Those hopes now are 
pretty well gone, in spite of our new 
treaty with Great Britain and Canada. 

The second reason falling in this 
category is more indefinite. It refers to 
a subtle change that has occurred in 
our economic system in recent years. 
All of us grew up in an economic sys- 
tem in which the volume of business 
activity moved in broad, and on the 
whole rather gradual, sweeps. From the 
bottom of a depression business slowly 
picked up, rose to full prosperity, 
leveled out, ran into a crisis of one 
kind or another, and then started on 
the downgrade. The descent was al- 
ways faster than the ascent, but even 
so it was not a matter of going over 
Niagara Falls. 

Today our economic system is no 
longer of that character. We have 
added rigidities all along the line—in 
wage contracts, in capital investment, 
in production, in prices. In consequence 
our economic system has become ‘in 
large measure one of convulsions. We 
go up at a terrifying speed and come 
down even faster. 

The stock market behaves in the 
same way. Combine this with the bad 
outlook for world trade and one has 
ample explanation for the recent trend. 
In other words, since the dramatic rise 
of stock prices last summer, although 
the day-to-day news has been excel- 
lent on balance, the underlying situa- 
tion has been sufficiently uncertain to 
keep the market from experiencing an- 
other convulsion. 

R. 
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MANHATTA 
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‘Cabin Class $186 up 


Only $196 up for a Room with private 
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Low “off-season” rates now offer 
exceptional value on America’s 
largest, fastest, finest liners. And 
if you’re planning a trip to Europe 
within the next two months, you 
have a wider choice of accommo- 
dations than at any other time of 
year. Asailing every week alternat- 
ing with the more informal liners: 








PRESIDENT HARDING 
Dec. 21, Feb. 1, Mar. 1 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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Cabin Class: $141 up 
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$199.50 up,round trip. 


See your Travel Agent for complete details 
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to an “economic prologue” by three gov- 
ernment economists. Monday Edsel Ford 
offered testimony on patents, followed 
by other leading automobile executives 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5). 

Dr. Willard L. Thorp, special adviser 
to the Department of Commerce, was the 
star witness in the prologue. After point- 
ing out that 2/10 of 1 per cent of Amer- 
ican corporations control 52 per cent of 
total corporate assets, he observed: “The 
Sherman Antitrust Law is in considerable 
part responsible for the development of 
these large enterprises.” When Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold ob- 
jected, Thorp explained that, if several 
companies try to allocate production or 
collectively set prices, they may be charged 
with conspiracy in restraint of trade. But 
if they “merge into a single enterprise, 
then that single enterprise has no problem 
of conspiracy.” 

Thorp remarked that mere bigness does 
not necessarily imply monopoly and ob- 
served that monopoly in the sense of a 
single corporation’s dominating an entire 
industry was rare. He listed several major 
industries in which the three or four larg- 
est companies control only a small share 
of the total market. 

Dr. Isador Lubin, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, presented a 
mass of charts and figures showing the 
damage wrought by the depression. A 
cumulative decline of more than $132,- 
000,000,000 in national income from the 
1929 level had occurred in the past nine 
years, he said, adding that the chief op- 
portunity to restore peak demand for in- 
dustry’s products lay in increasing the 


Livestock Show: 14-year-old Irene Brown with 1,135 pound Mercer I 


Wide World 


spending ability of the lowest income 
classes. 

Leon Henderson, secretary of the 
TNEC, concluded the “prologue” by out- 
lining the main lines of inquiry the hear- 
ings will pursue and posing as the chief 
question to be answered: “Why have we 
not had full utilization of our magnificent 
resources?” 





Significance 


Dr. Thorp’s testimony, like the memo- 
randum of Adolf A. Berle Jr. to the TNEC 
(Newsweek, Aug. 29), contrasts sharply 
with the business-baiting speeches of such 
New Dealers as Secretary Ickes and 
Solicitor General Robert Jackson. Busi- 
nessmen hailed it as an indication that 
sound, objective thinking on economic 
problems was still possible in Washington. 

The FTC’s espousal of President Roose- 
velt’s inventory report idea doesn’t por- 
tend any immediate action because 
several other government agencies are also 
angling for the job. The President himself 
suggested creation of a Bureau of Indus- 
trial Economics to undertake it, and final 
resolution of the question is likely to 
await a recommendation by the TNEC. 





Four-Legged Stars 


Chesty Texas shorthorns, squat Aber- 
deen Angus steers, neatly scrubbed pigs, 
and fat, woolly lambs were the stars of 
America’s biggest show last week. But 
stardom was short-lived for two-thirds of 
them, for this week most of the livestock 
that drew 420,000 persons to the Interna- 
tional] Amphitheater in Chicago were con- 
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Wide Wa 
... Pen’s Luton Hoo, best lamb. 
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..- Mrs. Chambers, No. 1 milkmai 


verted into choice roasts for dinner tables 
The prize animals were auctioned off « 
the hoof with the closing of the 39th h 
ternational Livestock Exposition and # 
tendant attractions, the Internationgi{Newark 
Grain and Hay Show and the Natiouiomptly | 
4-H (Head, Heart, Hands, Health) Clig&sments 
Congress, America’s stay-on-the-fatirporatio 
movement. sed sim: 


Better times for livestock breeders wee big co 
indicated in the top price of $3.35 a poulifwns for 
paid for the grand champion steer, $! @™Attract 
pound more than last year’s champlljw francl 


but still far below the $8.25 paid in 19% 
Irene Brown, 14-year-old Aledo, Ill. 44 
Club member, banked $3,785.50 toward 
college education as the result of the sl@jrporate o 
of the champion, Mercer II, an Aberdeet ae 
Angus. The steer was the first grand chang © Sme 
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pion ever exhibited by a girl. er COrpe 
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ner highlights: William H. Curry of 
on, Ind., was crowned corn king for 
third successive year. F. Lloyd and 
Justyn Rigby, brothers of Wembley, 
,, Canada, were crowned wheat and 
kings, the grain coming from the 
320-acre farm. 

Pen’s Luton Hoo,” exhibited by Penn- 
ania State College, was named Grand 
mpion Lamb, and Mrs. William Cham- 
of Juda, Wisconsin, took first prize 
he special cow-milking contest. 
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nx Grabbers 


Big New Jersey Cities Force 


bporations to Turn Rural 


emington, N.J., scene of the Lind- 
sh kidnaping trial, got back into the 
'¢ for another reason this year when 
nccomplished one of the sharpest tax- 
pcuts ever reported by any community: 
m $3.91 in 1937 to $0.67 in 1938. But 
lower tax bills of Flemington’s 2,729 
dents did not result from a sudden 
of efficiency at its Borough Hall; 
vy were explained by Standard Oil of 
w Jersey’s moving its corporate office* 
m Linden to the sleepy village in Sep- 
aber 1937, giving it the taxes that had 
he to Linden the preceding year and be- 
e then to Newark. 
Yext year Flemington’s tax rate will be 
n smaller, for the corporate office -of 
Great Western Sugar Co. was moved 
re Sept. 23. And the possibility that 
y, too, might acquire such a luscious 
yield made numerous cities and ham- 
sin Jersey seethe with excitement last 
k while cries of acute distress rose 
corporation circles. 
Hard-pressed Jersey City started the 
y ball rolling. Mayor Hague suddenly 
ided to impose assessments totaling 
eral billions upon the hundreds of cor- 
ations having “offices” at 15 Exchange 
nce and other buildings there. The as- 
sments were levied against the concerns’ 
angible personal property (securities 
d assets other than realty, often held 
d employed in distant states and for- 
countries) . 
Newark, anxious for relief funds, 
omptly imitated Mayor Hague with as- 
sments of $648,000,000 against twenty 
porations. Camden and Paterson im- 
sed similar, though smaller, levies. And 
e big companies began looking to small 
wns for a place of refuge. 
Attracted to New Jersey by the state’s 
‘franchise and organization taxes, cor- 





"Regardless of where a corporation locates its 
cutive offices and plants, it must maintain a 
porate or fiscal office in the state where it is 
orporated. The latter office may be manned 
4 single clerk or may be found in an at- 
ys quarters along with those of a dozen 
er corporations. 
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porations had not believed that the state’s 
cities would ever invoke their recognized 
power to tax the intangibles of concerns 
holding New Jersey charters but operating 
elsewhere. Officials admit that the tax grab 
has already started an exodus of corpora- 
tions from the state, causing fears that 
Delaware will win permanent leadership as 
a “home” of corporations. 








Significance 


Besides shifting their corporate offices 
to towns like Flemington or Atlantic High- 
lands (which plans a “haven of refuge” 
for companies now quartered at 15 Ex- 
change Place), several other avenues of 
relief are open to corporations faced with 
the tax grab. They might: (1) compro- 
mise the claims—Camden settled several 
for a fraction of the sums imposed; (2) 
fight the levies in the Federal courts; (3) 
rely on protests that the imposts are “con- 
fiscatory” and would drive business from 
the state to bring enactment of remedial 
legislation (the cities’ imposts menaces 
the state’s own $2,000,000 or more tax 
yield from such corporations) . 





Trade Mark Party 


Stunt Considered by A.G.M.A.; 


Nutrition Institute Planned 


Next spring may bring a flock of cos- 
tume parties around the country with 
guests dressed as the Baker chocolate 
girl, Aunt Jemima, Uneeda Biscuit’s rain- 
coated boy, and other trade-mark char- 
acters. That’s one stunt being considered 
by the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America to promote the sale of na- 
tionally known food products during 
A.G.M.A.’s “Parade of Progress,” begin- 
ning Apr. 6. 

Members of the association laid plans 
for the event last week at their annual 
convention in New York. Aside from this, 
chief interest lay in adoption of a sugges- 
tion by Charles Wesley Dunn, A.G.M.A. 
general counsel, that the industry establish 
an Institute of Nutrition at a leading 
university for research and education on 
the relation of food to health. Clarence 
Francis, president of General Foods Corp., 
was named chairman of a committee to 
consider ways of putting it into effect. 

Other resolutions recommended amend- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act and condemned legislation “to pro- 
hibit or limit any mode of business”— 
an indirect slap at the Patman Chain- 
Store Tax Bill (Newsweek, Sept. 26). 


Significance 


As the nation’s No. 1 industry, food 
manufacturing enjoyed a_ well-sustained 
market during the depression, although 
profits fell off because of the decline in 
prices. If the industry endows an Insti- 


ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR 
HEADACHES 


1 LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR A SOUR 
STOMACH 


1 LIKE 
ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 


ALKA-SELTZER 
FOR RHEUMATIC 
ACHES and PAINS 


Cisy Way to 
Pleasant, Quick Relief 


@® An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water 
makes a sparkling alkalizing solution, con- 


OLY, 


taining an analgesic (sodium.acety] salicy- 
late). When you drink it, it gives relief in 
rWO ways— quick relief from the painand 
discomfort and relief from 

the excess acid condition so 

ofien associated with com 

mon ailments 
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Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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Give Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


FIFTH EDITION 


EST because it is a gen- 

uine MERRIAM-WEB- 
STER, abridged from 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition — the 
“Supreme Authority.” 
110,000 entries; 1,800 il- 
lustrations; 1,300 pages. 
Price $3.50 to $8.50, de- 
pending on your choice 
of binding. 

Look for the famous 
CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
Purchase of your book- 
dealer, or from the pub- 
lishers. Write for Free 
Quiz and Picture Game. 


G. & C, MERRIAM C0.,157 B’way, Springfield, Mass. 


IT'S A GENUINE 





MERRIAM-WEBSTER 








THE WORLD FAMOUS CINCINNATI CANDY 


PUTMAN OPERA CREAMS 


Now available $ .00 
postpaid any place Pound 
in United States. 

A distinctive rich creamy center 
candy with deliciously blended 
bitter sweet chocolate coating. 
Send currency or money order to 


PUTMAN'S, CINCINNATI, 0. 





for sales tex 














YOUR INTERESTS 
ARE COVERED! 


You'll find the latest 
significant developments in 
your field of interest in 
this issue of Newsweek ... 


And you'll find them in 
Newsweek next week ... 
and the next... 


So why not subscribe NOW 
and make sure of keeping 
completely posted EVERY 
week on the events that 
interest you. 


A year of Newsweek... 
52 exciting issues . . . costs 
only $4, saving you $1.20 
over the single issue price. 
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tute of Nutrition, it would have an im- 
portant opportunity for public service 
through studying the proper use of foods, 
determining the precise relation of nutri- 
tion to longevity, exploding harmful food 
fads, and disseminating accurate, scien- 
tific knowledge to consumers. 





Outlaw Auto Strikes 


Both management and labor last week 
took firm steps to check unauthorized 
automobile strikes after four plants had 
been shut down. Four leaders of a 60-man 
strike that closed the Plymouth plant at 
Detroit, throwing 14,600 men out of 
work, drew two-week suspensions from 
their jobs on recommendation of United 
Automobile Workers leaders. Three hun- 
dred men who staged an outlaw sit-down 
at the Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, 
Wis., were fired, then rehired on the union’s 
promise to discipline them. Fisher Body 
Plant No. 1 at Flint was closed for two 
days by a walkout which the company 
charged and the union denied violated a 
contract. Chrysler’s Newcastle, Ind., parts 
plant was closed by C.1.0.-A.F. of L. 
troubles. 





Hats for Philadelphia 


Last fall Philadelphia Local 60 of the 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Work- 
ers Union (A.F. of L.) decided the way 
to increase work was to increase the sale 
of hats—and the way to do that was to 
induce hatless Philadelphians to cover 
their heads. The hatters adopted a resolu- 
tion. Bakers, newsdealers, and other unions 
also adopted resolutions. The hat indus- 
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try and the Chamber of Commerce joing. A “flui 
in. The result, this week, is Hat Week | engage 
when bare-pated Philadelphians leave laed eit 
themselves open to dirty looks and charges . on the 
of unfairness to organized labor. Amo ae crey 
Hat Week events, significantly, wil] }, speed 
presentation of hats to football Captaing sualie 
on near-by campuses. Success in Phila 5 like t 
delphia would encourage similar efforts jp * as ql 
other fields. d avail 
al odel, the 1 
the drive 
WEEK IN BUSINESS th the co 
aiid tween ty 
Utilities e fins. 
“Tickled, delighted” by the “virtually » Shi 
100 per cent” cooperation of the 66 top ag 
utility holding companies he had asked ty The larg 
submit tentative integration plans by De. 2™°" 
1, Chairman William O. Douglas of iMme A 
Securities and Exchange Commission a. Unites 
nounced a program of conferences yithfme'° the « 
each company and study of all the pr. ade, sele 
posals in reference to a “mass map.” He ° wat 
avfilower, 


predicted it would take five years to effec 
integration of the $14,000,000,000 holding the © 


systems as required by the “death sen. Hie Marit 
tence” law. Of particular interest among — 
the eleventh-hour submissions was a de." ships 
tailed proposal made public by the $1,000, pndon set 
000,000 Associated Gas & Electric Co, » Pri 
which would integrate its operations into adpoigs 
two major systems and through mergers The first 
reduce 172 subsidiaries to 60. Also last ime base 
week, American Gas & Electric filed a rights, a} 
formal integration plan all ready for pub-,™eblished 
lic hearing as soon as the SEC wishes. g 40 con 

ices are 


orp. and 
’ Cornell 


Simplified Driving 

“Fluid drive,” Chrysler Corp.’s adapta-§ 
tion of the hydraulic-coupling principle, 
was demonstrated to wondering New York- 
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Amphibian: This ‘marsh buggy,’ utilizing wide, buoyant welded-stedl 
drums instead of the usual pneumatic tires, is considered a great improve 
ment over its predecessors. It is capable of carrying 3-ton loads on high- 


way, marshland, or water. 
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A “fluid drive” car with motor idling 
d engaged in third gear was held mo- 
‘less without stalling by a light pres- 
e on the brake pedal. Brake released, 
car crept forward smoothly still in high 
a speed of less than a mile an hour. 
celeration from that point is continu- 
. like that of an electric train, and 
out as quick as if the three speeds were 
od. Available only in the custom Imperial 
ndel, the new device is essentially a break 
the drive shaft just ahead of the clutch 
th the connection effected by oil packed 
tween two facing disks with turbine- 


e fins. 
























ew Ships, New Name 

The largest merchant vessel ever built 
American shipyards will be christened 
» America on launching next summer. 
e United States Lines, which will op- 
inte the costly liner in the transatlantic 
ade, selected the name from thousands 
suggestions (mostly patriotic, such as 
avflower, Constitution) received from all 
er the country, after consultation with 
» Maritime Commission. Meanwhile, 
gotiations looking to the building of four 
w ships for the United States Lines’ 
pndon service are getting under way. 


ew Price Index 

The first weekly world commodity-price 
last Mclex, based on identical commodities and 
pights, appeared this week and will be 
ub. Mpblished each Monday hereafter. Cover- 
s 40 commodities in ten countries, the 
ices are gathered by General Motors 
orp. and translated into index numbers 
y Cornell University. 


pk; Musiness Notes 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel (U.S. Steel) an- 
bunced it would continue present prices 
r shipment in the first quarter of 1939 
‘EWSWEEK, Oct. 24) .. . Before a Sen- 
e subcommittee, Lammot du Pont op- 
sed incentive taxation for profit sharing 
\EWSWEEK, Dec. 5) . . . Gerard Swope 
ld a New York legislative committee 
at its Unemployment Insurance Law 
as “one of the worst in the union”... . 
e ICC assured the railroads of addi- 
nal annual revenues approximating $25,- 
000 by extending indefinitely higher 
tes on soft coal (Newsweek, Nov. 1, 
37) that were to expire at the year end. 


rends 

Dividends paid by 1,064 companies in 
ovember amounted to $512,837,372— 
rgest total for any month this year. 


Furniture orders in October, for the first 
€ sce June 1937, were greater in dol- 
volume than for the same month in 

el Be previous year. 


Excess reserves reached a new high of 
h- #8.380,000,000, reflecting continued sales 
gold to the United States by the British 
Walization account. 
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Quick Shrink— 

Chicago, IIl.: When he suddenly found 
his pants were far too large for him, 
William J. Hassler was ready to phone a 
doctor in wild alarm over his new reducing 
diet. Further investigation showed that he 
wasn’t really wasting away; he had in- 
advertently traded trousers with a golfing 
companion in the club locker room. 


Close Decision— 


New York: When a policeman coming 
out of the subway and a civilian going in 
collided forcibly in a turnstile last week, 
the bluecoat haled his opponent into. court 
under charge of disorderly conduct. Magis- 
trate Oliver, confronted with one of the 
knottiest legal problems of his career, 
finally dismissed the accusation. “The de- 
fendant had already deposited his nickel,” 
the court ruled. “Obviously he had to 
protect his investment.” 


Add Definitions— 


Boston: Frank comment by Superior 
Court Justice Mahoney, former secretary 
to Gov. Charles E. Hurley: “A judge is 
only a lawyer who knew a governor.” 


Life in London— 


London: A week’s fun amid the fogs: 
Emile Aymoz, a French chef, praised “that 
succulent and nutritive dish, the American 
hamburger”; Church of England clergymen 
made it known that they preferred the 
Lambeth Walk to the “sensuous slinking” 
of recent ballroom favorites, and a movie 
house displayed a sign reading “Chamber- 
lain the Peacemaker—for one week only.” 


They Say It’s Spinach— 


Crystal City, Texas: Grateful citizens 
of the region have erected a statue of 
Popeye the Sailor. Crystal City’s chief 
product is spinach. 


Unlicensed— 


Washington: Warning postmasters 
throughout the country against a new 
counterfeit $10 bill, Ramsey S. Black, 
Assistant Postmaster General, accused the 
counterfeiters of an unpardonable typo- 
graphical error: they forgot the license 
plate on an automobile in a picture of 
the Treasury. 


Co-Ed Coverage— 


Nashville, Tenn.: Over protests of the 
student body, the Vanderbilt faculty last 
week banned bare legs and ankle socks 
for co-eds. 

Seattle, Wash.: Any co-eds who show 
up at the University of Washington’s 
Varsity Ball wearing strapless evening 
gowns will be stopped at the door and 
equipped with galluses. 








What 4 Ahead por 
STOCKS 


in 1939 ? 


What unique opportunities ahead? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 

What industries will lead? 

Will bond prices turn down? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital 
questions on business and 
finance —a_ valuable guide to 
profits in the New Year — are 
contained in the Annual 
UNITED OPINION Forecast 
for 1939. Gives also — 


10 Stocks to Buy 


This forecast includes special list of the 
10 stocks most favored by leading financial 
authorities as offering outstanding profit 
opportunities for early 1939. 


Get the Facts — pree 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices yourself, 
we will send you the Annual Forecast 


with list of 10 Stocks for 1939 profits 


without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin NW-70 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
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Florida “Commuters” 


KNOW 


And once you ride these famous one-night- 
out trains you, too, will understand why 
most Florida “Commuters” choose the pro- 
tected comfort of the Double Track Route. 


This exclusive combination of features— 
All cars Air-Conditioned and Air-Cooled. .. 
new powerful Locomotives . . . Double 
Track ...100-lb. Rails... Sea Level, Rock 
Ballasted Roadbed ... Automatic Signals 
and Train Control...Faster Schedules—are 
supplied in the South only by Coast Line. 


Low Winter-Vacation Fares, Convenient connections from 
all Eastern cities. When getting your tickets specify your train. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The State of the Union 


, the President - still 
thinks that it is good politics to attack 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, for another of his cracks at them was 
broadcast in a Warm Springs press con- 
ference. Unless he is ignorant of their 
statements of principle over the past four 
years, his remark was unjustified, because 
this Association, despite its mistakes in 
the past, has honestly set its face to the 
future and has opened its eyes to the 
signs of the times. 

It legitimately represents a very large 
section of American industry. Its leaders 
are enlightened and fair employer-man- 
agers whose labor policies are not anti- 
union. With a large part of New Deal 
legislation it has no quarrel. It has reit- 
erated its belief that a new era demands 
new instrumentalities for dealing with 
human problems. 

But it has stoutly stood by a conten- 
tion that can weather the examination of 
every reasonable man: that if American 
management is to be expected to produce 
enough national wealth—that is, goods 
and services—to raise the living standards 
of our people, it has the right to expect 
its government to permit it to do so. It 
has the right to consider the great and 
expensive mechanism in Washington as a 
common possession of all the people, not 
a competitor in business and an enemy 
in politics. 

A year ago we were sliding into what 
looked like a serious business recession. 
The N.A.M. in its statement of principles 
did not blame the government for this. 
And, for the moment, the government did 
not blame management. But we now 
know that, sometime in December, a 
small and powerful group in the Admin- 
istration decided to charge business man- 
agement with responsibility for the 
recession. The story of the preparation of 
this indictment was told recently by 
Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner in The 
Saturday Evening Post, and it has not 
been denied. According to that story, the 
President was not a party to the decision 
to launch the attack. 

Well, the issue was joined. It went to 
the jury at the polls this November. And 
the verdict, according to any reasonable 
interpretation, was a verdict against those 
who had so recklessly charged business 
with attempted suicide. 

Now comes the N.A.M. with a new 
statement of principles couched in the 
same quiet and earnest terms as last 


year’s. What will be the attitude of the 
Administration as the turn of the year 
comes? The President will soon be telling 
Congress about the “state of the union.” 
Will it be a message to the world that 
the state of our union is unsound, that 
there is not union but disunion? Or can 
the American people look forward to a 
gracious and cooperative proclamation of 
national unity? 





‘Sugar Peas for Everyone’ 


And sugar peas moreover, 

Yes, sugar peas for everyone, 

Soon as the rich pods farrow. 
—Heine 


On the night after election a high 
official of the “Ham and Eggs” move- 
ment in California spoke over the radio 
to his followers. “Here is what we are 
going to do,” he said. “We are going to 
revamp the act, the Retirement Life Pay- 
ments Act. We are going to broaden it. 
We are going to enlarge it. We are going 
to liberalize it. We are going to include 
more people in its benefits. In fact, we 
are going to include enough people in it 
this time so it will be absolutely certain 
to win.” 

Consider the implications of this brazen 
statement — that elections are auctions, 
that if you include enough people in the 
circle of your benefactions, you can cap- 
ture and hold power. Yet this speaker 
was simply expressing the ultimate and 
brutal conclusion of a whole school of 
politics. Whoever seeks to control votes 
through the use of public funds inevitably 
starts down the long, straight road to 
the “Ham and Eggs” appeal. 

A controversy is going on between 
Arthur Krock of The New York Times 
and Harry Hopkins as to whether the 
latter actually said: “We shall tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 
Whether or not Hopkins made such a 
remark, hundreds of thousands have long 
since concluded that he was working on 
that principle and voted Republican in 
November by way of protest. 

For four years I have heard Republi- 
cans and alarmed Democrats moan that 
“you can’t beat a billion dollars.” The 
American voters have answered that a 
billion dollars can beat itself, that the 
votes of people cannot be bought or will 
not stay bought. This was implicit in the 
primaries where Federal money competed 
with state pride and honor. 

There is a lesson here for Republicans 


















as well as Democrats. If, like Lod 
members of the Republican party try 
outpromise the Democrats, those wh, 
fuse to believe that American Citizenshi 
is something to be knocked down to 4, 
highest bidder will turn back to y,, 
Dealers. They, at least, spread 4 4}, 
icing of idealism over the sodden qj, 
of patronage. 
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‘Sweet Compulsion’ 


F or twenty-two years Louis ) 
Brandeis has served with singular distin, 
tion as a member of the Supreme Coys 
of the United States. He is 82, but he; 
vigorous and clear-headed. He is a liber 
who has inspired many younger lawyer 
including the talented Professor Fey 
Frankfurter. Both Brandeis and Fey 
Frankfurter are from Massachusetts, Boi 
are of the Jewish faith. Should Brand 
retire, a President could hardly ese 
the commanding force of the appropriai 
and 'fail to appoint Frankfurter to th 
vacancy. So far, so good. 

But the place on the bench vacate 
by the death of Mr. Justice Cardozo al 
suggests the appointment of Frankfurter 
—and for almost identical reasons. Brap. 
deis has not retired. The place of Cardow 
is vacant, waiting to be filled. Only th 
whisper that a man from the West mut 
be appointed—a whisper that did no 
stand in the way of the Black or Reel 
appointments—falls athwart the logic of 
this situation. 

These circumstances have moved cer- 
tain misguided friends of Frankfurter’ 
in the inner councils of the Administra 
tion—without, it must be emphasized, 
Frankfurter’s knowledge or consent—to 
begin a squeeze play. If they could gt 
Brandeis to retire, both a Westerner and 
Frankfurter could be appointed. But the 
rub is to get Brandeis to retire. 

A purge is ‘needed—a new kind of a 
purge—a purge through the compulsion 
on a great and earnest heart of two pov- 
erful arguments: the first, that he ought 
to give his last years to the cause d 
helping stricken refugees: the  secon(, 
that he ought to insure the appointment 
of a successor who will carry on his trati- 
tional liberalism. That compulsion as 
been stimulated by private conversations, 
by “leaks” to newspapers, by appeas 
from many who sincerely want Brandes 
to help with the problems of the refugees 

The astigmatism of those who are ¢ 
erting this soft but sinister pressur 
passes description. They would subject 
this gallant man to the charge of havif 
acquiesced in a needless political m* 
neuver. They would have him leave the 
station he has graced so long to meet the 
artificial exigencies of an artificial dilem- 
ma. God give him life for many years ' 
come! God has already given him the 
courage to disdain this scheme. 








ONG LIVED THE KING 


_.. but it was a hard life 
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All Europe marveled at the pomp our pioneers... in a land of peace, 


coddled by science and invention... 


Yet, in all his 77 years, the French strengthened by the knowledge that 


King had frigerator, f 
ing had no refrigerator, fans or this land of ours will always offer 


telephone ...no radio or movies... 
ample rewards to those with faith in 
no inflated tires on his gaudy coach. 


. . the foundations laid down by our 
So, it appears that we Americans 


don’t live like Kings at all. We live forefathers ... faith in our national 


better... far beyond the dreams of destiny... faith in themselves. 


- ST. LOUIS 
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you will find excellent hotels 
at reasonable rates. And you 
1 cross the « ontineat 


a fascinating new world awaits 


gLow the equator. 
oast ol South America. It's spring: 


eure! is butatew weeks oll. may evel 


And linking thé land and ours ¢ > and visit , peautitul Aa 
newly appomtes der > ess liners S dean country- 
BRaziL, 5-5-4 RUGI and S. iG : A|| rooms on these liners 
Your va ation be a : face O stside have hot are| 
New York. Spa ‘ous promen ae ‘ cold running W iter, full-size 
decks, ope” alt awimming | ols. ¢ -ayda Cale, beds and modern ventila- 
luxuriolls salons and libraries i . - tion. A courteous: ( apable 
or play He you wish, during Uw ry-elg stall Is at your service. Every 

meal is a0 event you will genuine 
Consider how much The Good Neigh 
vou fot little if amy . living COs 
Sailings § ‘ 
for the 
Joe il travel 


days ¢ 

trip 

1 welve days out you enter 
the world 5 most magnill 
cent port the harbor ot 
Rio de Janeiro then 
Santos. the greatest coflee AM ERICA 
port m the world — next »E 
\ontevideo- capital of soon” r 
eosmopolite L ruguay— — 
and on the ewhteenth day 
way metropolls of the 


$480 minimum first cabin n fare— full season fare © 


vou re in Buenos Aires, the 


Argentine. 


Ona complete ruise you visit them all. including 


historic Trinidad on the return yovaue: Delight 
ful shore trips may be arranged at each port, where 


— 


Confidentially. if you ar thinkine ¢ Christmas presents. have ¥¢ 
conside red tickets fora Good New hbor Fleet ¢ ruise to South Amer 
ae -7F ip” Zia 
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